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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1957 


Unirep SraTEes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:05 a. m., in room 
424 Senate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan presiding. 

Present: Senator McClellan. 

Also present: Robert Morris, Chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, as- 
sociate counsel; William A. Rusher, associate counsel; Benjamin 
Mandel, research director; and Robert McManus, investigations 
analyst. 

Senator McCLe.titan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, will you make a brief statement of the hearing. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the witness this morning is a former 
official of the Soviet Secret Police, economic adviser to the NK VD, 
who is prepared to testify on Soviet espionage relating to the United 
States, as well as Soviet manipulation of money, I believe. 

Senator McCLenuan. Has his testimony bees taken in executive 
session? 

Mes. Morris. It has. 

Senator McC.ue.tian. All right. 

Sir, you may stand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Ortov. I do. 

Senator McCuieian. All right, Mr. Counsel, proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER ORLOV 


Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Orlov? 

Mr. Oruov. In Russia. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. Ortov. 1895. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you could sketch for us some of your more 
important assignments with the Soviet Government? 

Mr. Ortov. Well, during the civil war in Russia I was commander 
of the guerrilla detachments on the southwestern front, the Twelfth 
Red Army, to be exact. 

Mr. Morris. You were in charge of operations on the Spanish front? 

Mr. Ortov. No; in Russia, during the civil war. 
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Mr. Morris. I am sorry. 

Mr. Ortov. Then, I was chief of counterintelligence of the Army. 
In 1921, 1 was commander of the frontier troops of the northern region 
of Russia, and also of the local troops there, based at Archangel. 

In 1921, I was sent to the supreme court of the Soviet Union, which 
at that time was not called the Soviet Union but just the Federal 
Republic. 

From 1922 to 1924 I was assistant prosecutor of the supreme court 
of the whole country. 

In 1924 I was sent to the OGPU, which is the same as the NKVD, 
as deputy chief of the economic department, which had to supervise 
industry and trade. 

Mr. Morris. You were the deputy chief? 

Mr. Ortov. Deputy chief of the economic department of the OGPU, 
or the NKVD. 

Mr. Morris. And that was the Soviet secret police? 

Mr. Ortov. You may ¢ali it that way. It was the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Morris. As opposed to the military intelligence operations? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

Then, in 1925, I was sent to the Caucasus as commander of the 
frontier troops, which guarded the borders of the Soviet Union with 
Persia and Turkey. 

In 1926 I was named chief of the economic department of the 
NKVD for the supervision of foreign trade. 

At the beginning of 1936 or the end of 1935, I was named acting 
chief of the department of NK VD for railways and sea transport. 

In 1936, when civil war started in Spain, I was sent as a Soviet 
diplomat to Madrid and adviser to the Republican Government of 
Spain on matters pertaining to intelligence, counterintelligence, and 
guerrilla warfare behind enemy lines. I directed the guerrilla warfare 
there, and it is a matter of record in the newspapers that we suc- 
ceeded in organizing two rebel groups, one in the region of La Roche 
and the other, Rio Tinto, among the miners, which was very successful 
and which forced General Franco to issue an order to divert two divi- 
sions from his active forces at the front, in order to combat the 
guerrilla forces. 

I arrived in Spain in 1936, the beginning of September, and I left 
Spain on July 12, 1938, when I broke with the Soviet Government 
and made my way through Canada to the United States. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you since been living in the United States? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. I have been all that time in the United States, 
in complete hiding, for 15 years, until 1953, when I published my book, 
the Secret History of Stalin’s Crimes, and a series of articles in Life 
magazine. 

Mr. Morris. You had never testified before a congressional com- 
mittee or tribunal of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Ortov. I testified before the Internal Security Subcommittee 
in executive session, in September. 

Mr. Morris. On September 28, 1955? 

Mr. Orvov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Other than that, you have not testified anywhere? 

Mr. Ortov. No, I have not. 
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Mr. Morris. And you are not known in the United States as 
Alexander Orlov? 

Mr. Ortov. No, not generally. I lived in complete hiding because 
I had to dodge assassins which would be sent, or which had been sent 
out, I am quite sure, by the Soviet NK VD on orders of Stalin. 

When I broke with the Soviet Government, I had to think about 
my mother and the mother of my wife, who remained in Russia, and | 
surely was aware that attempts would be made on my life. 

So, I wrote a letter to Stalin, with one copy to Yezhov, who was 
then the right-hand man of Stalin, warning them that if anything 
happened to our mothers or if I were killed, my memoirs would be 
published and the secrets known to me about Stalin’s crimes exposed. 
To show forcefully enough to Stalin that I meant business, I, in spite 
of the protests of my wife, attached to that letter a whole list of 
Stalin’s crimes, with some of the expressions which he himself had 
used in secret conferences with the NKVD chiefs, when he was 
forging, fabricating the evidence against the leaders of the revolution 
during the Moscow trials. 

That probably had a certain effect, and I knew that they would 
not kill me outright in the street, but would try to kidnap me to 
some remote place and force me to yield all my notes and memoirs, 
and things like that. 

In 1953 I came to the conclusion that our mothers could no longer 
be alive, because so many years have passed, and I decided to take 
the chance, and I submitted my manuscript, while Stalin was still 
alive, to the editors of Life magazine. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Orlov——— 

I might say, Senator McClellan, when we learned in 1955 that 
this particular witness knew a man who was at that time operating 
under a grant from the Russell Sage Foundation and was working in 
the Veterans’ Administration in the Bronx, in New York, we knew 
that Mr. Orlov, through his own experiences in the Soviet organiza- 
tion, knew that that man was a Soviet agent, we called Mr. Orlov 
to testify on that particular subject. 

I wonder if you could tell us now— it was only in executive session, 
then, so this testimony has not become known—did you know Mark 
Zborowsky, or know of him? 

Mr. Oruov. Yes, I did. 

If you wish, I may tell you in short the story about that. 

Mr. Morris. He is an anthropologist, operating under a grant from 
the Russell Sage Foundation, in the Veterans’ Administration, and 
he is in the Bronx. 

Mr. Ortov. Before I left Russia in 1936, I learned that the NK VD 
had succeeded in planting a spy in the entourage of Trotsky and his 
son, Leon Sedov, and that Stalin himself knew about that agent and 
used to read his reports about Trotsky and Trotsky’s son. I under- 
stood very well what that meant. I understood that Stalin was doing 
his best in order to corner Trotsky and assassinate him, and I under- 
stood that through this man Stalin might introduce, under the guise 
of a guard or secretary, an assassin into Trotsky’s household. 

When I heard about that, I understood that only a very few chosen 
people knew about that agent. And I was afraid to ask for his name 
because, after he had been exposed, after he would have been exposed 
by me, there would be an inv estigation as to who had exposed him. 
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So, without asking that name, I left for Spain. I knew that that 
agent was working in Paris where Trotsky’s son lived and edited 
the Bulletin of the Opposition. 

Mr. Morris. What was Trotsky’s son’s name? How was he 
known? 

Mr. Ortov. He was known as Leon Sedov. 

While working in Spain during the civil war, I used to come on 
business to France, and there I did my best to find out the identity 
of this agent from the chief of the NKVD in Paris, in France 

I found out that this agent had become the closest friend of 
Trotsky’s son, Leon Sedov, and that he was in correspondence with 
Trotsky himself. 

Again, I did not ask for his name, but I found out that his first 
name was Mark. 

Mr. Morris. The agent’s first name was Mark? 

Mr. Ortov. The agent’s first name was Mark. 

I did not know at that time that his name was Zborowsky. Then 
I learned that he used to sign his articles in the Trotsky Bulletin of 
the Opposition, under the pen name of Etienne. I found out also 
that he was married, about his age, and that he had a baby, a little 
child about a year old, and I have also found out that that agent 
worked at the Research Institute, which belonged to an old, well- 
known Socialist, Boris Nikolayevsky. 

So I had something to go on in order to expose that man. 

Soon after that, I broke with the Soviet Government and came to 
the United States. 

Mr. Morris. You say you decided to expose that man? 

Mr. Oruov. Yes, I decided to expose that man, and to warn 
Trotsky that he might expect an assassin, from that man. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you had already fallen out with the 
ideals of the Soviets? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

And as soon as I came to the United States and arranged my 
personal affairs, I wrote two letters, one to Trotsky in Mexico, and 
the other, a copy to his wife, also in Mexico, warning them about 
that agent provocateur who was planted in their midst, and warning 
Trotsky to be on guard against that man. 

I have a copy of that letter, which I have given in executive session 
to the Internal Security Subcommittee. ‘This is the photostat of my 
carbon copy, and here is a translation of the letter. 

Mr. Morris. That is the one you sent many years ago to Trotsky 
himself? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. I sent it on December 27, 1938. 

Senator McCietian. Do you wish to have the letter read into the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Morris. I think it would be helpful, Senator. 

Senator McCue.uan. If you will, just read the letter into the 
record. 

Mr. Ortov. Because the letter is long, 1 would ask permission to 
give only these quotations from it. 

Senator McCLetuan. Well, the whole letter 

Mr. Morris. I suggest, maybe we put the whole letter in the 
record, and ask the witness to read the pertinent sections. 
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Senator McCueiuan. All right. The letter will be printed in the 
record at this point. 
(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 426.”’ A transla- 
tion reads as follows:) 
Exuisit No. 426 
[Transcribed copy] 
DECEMBER 27, 1938. 
Dear Lev Davipovicna, I am a Jew who came from Russia. In my youth | 


was close to the revolutionary movement (the Bund Party). Later I emigrated 
to America where I have been living for many years. 
I have close relatives in Russia. Among them there was one by the name of 


Lushkov, Henry Samoilovich, a prominent Bolshevik and chief of the Cheka. It 
is the same Lushkov, who, being afraid for his life, fled 8 months ago from 
Khabarovsk (Russia) to Japan. That story was printed in all newspapers. 
From there (Japan) he wrote to me in America, asking me to come to Japan and 
help him. I went there and helped him as much as I could. I found for him a 
lawyer to make sure that he is not extradited to the Soviets and gave him a little 
money. 

Why am I writing all this to you?—Because I have learned from Lushkov that 
there is within your organization a dangerous agent provocateur. I am no longer 
a revolutionary, but I am an honest man. And an honest man has a definite 
attitude toward agent provocateurs. Here is what J learned from Lushkov: 

All the work against the old Bolsheviks in Russia was concentrated in the 
hands of Molchanov, chief of the secret department. He was in charge of the 


preparation of the Moscow trial against Zinoviev. Lushkov was Molchanov’s 
assistant. After the arrest of Yagoda, Lushkov was transferred to Khabarovsk 


and appointed chief of the political police and assistant to General Blukher. 
Meantime, Molchanov and all other leading police officers, who had served under 
Yagoda were executed on Stalin’s orders. Lushkov understood that his turn was 
near and escaped to Japan. 

From my conversation with Lushkov it has become clear to me that he himself 
had also taken part in the persecution of revolutionaries and the preparation of 
the trial against Zinoviev. Lushkov is now an enemy of Stalin, but he declined 
ry suggestion that he take action to vindicate the revolutionaries imprisoned in 
Russia, because he is afraid that if he did so the Russian Government would 
insist on his extradition and might come to terms with Japan on that score. 

But 1 think that that’s not the point, and that the real reason for Lushkov’s 
reluctance lies in the fact that he himself, spurred on by promotions and love of 
power, took an active part in the crimes committed against the revolutionaries. 

When I returned to the United States I acquainted myself more closely with 
the tragedy of the Russian revolutionaries and read the books Not Guilty and 
The Case of Leon Trotsky. 

Dear L. D., these books arouse indignation at the cruelties which are being 
inflicted in Russia on people who gave their whole lives to the revolution. Under 
the influence of these books I decided (a little late to my regret) to write to you 
about the most important thing which I learned from Lushkov: about one impor- 
tant and dangerous agent provocateur, who had been for a long time assistant to 
your son, Sedov, in Paris. 

Lushkoy is categorically against publishing the things which are known to 
him and does not intend to make any public revelations himself, but he does 
not object to letting you know who the principal agent provocateur or the Stalin 
Cheka in your party is. 

Lushkov gave me detailed information about this agent provocateur with the 
understanding that no one, even you yourself, should know that this informa- 
tion came from him. In spite of the fact that Lushkov forgot the last name of 
the provocateur, he supplied enough details to enable you to establish without 
any error who that man is. This agent provocateur had for a long time assisted 
your son L. Sedov in editing your Russian ‘“‘Bulleting of Opposition,’’ in Paris, 
and collaborated with him until the very death of Sedov. 

Lushkov is almost sure that the provocateur’s name is ‘*Mark.’’ He was lit- 
erally the shadow of L. Sedov; he informed the Cheka about every step of Sedov, 
about his activities and personal correspondence with you which the provocateur 
read with the knowledge of L. Sedov. This provocateur wormed himself into 
the complete confidence of your son and knew as much about. the, activities of 
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your organization as Sedov himself. Thanks to this provocateur several officers 
of the Cheka have received decorations. 

This provocateur worked till 1938 at the Archive or Institute of the well-known 
Menshevik, Nikolayevsky, in Paris and, may be, still works there. It was this 
Mark who stole a part of your archive (documents) from Nikolayevsky’s establish- 
ment (he did it twice if I am not mistaken). These documents were delivered to 
Lushkov in Moscow and he read them. 

This agent provocateur is about 32-35 years old. He is a Jew, originates from 
the Russian part of Poland, writes well in Russian. Lushkov had seen his photo- 
graph. This provocateur wears glasses. He is married and has a baby. 

What surprises me more than anything else is the gullibility of your comrades. 
This man had no revolutionary past whatsoever. Inspite of the fact that he is a 
Jew, he was about 4 years ago a member of the Society for Repatriation to Russia 
(this is a society of former czarist officers, in Paris). According to Lushkov, this 
was well known in Paris even to members of your organization. In that society 
he acted already as a Bolshvist agent provocateur. After that the Cheka assigned 
him to your organization, where for some reason, he was trusted. This provocateur 
represented himself as a former Polish Communist, but it is very unlikely that this 
was true. 

Lushkovy said that after the theft of your archive from Nikolayevsky’s Institute, 
they were almost sure in Moscow that you would discover who the provocateur 
was, because Only a few persons worked at the insitute and all of them with the 
exception of the provocateur Mark, had some revolutionary past. When I asked 
Lushkov whether this provocateur was in any way responsible for the death of 
your son L. Sedov, he answered that this was not known to him, but that the 
archive was definitely stolen by Mark. 

Lushkov expressed apprehension that now the assassination of Trotsky was on 
the agenda and that Moscow would try to plant assassins with the help of this agent 
provocateur or through agent provocateurs from Spain under the guise of Spanish 
Trotskyittes. 

Lushkov said that you knew this provocateur well from letters of L. Sedov, 
but that you had never met him personally. Lushkovy told me that the provocateur 
has regular meetings with officers from the Soviet embassy in Paris and Lushkov 
expressed surprise why your comrades have not discovered this, especially after 
your documents had been stolen from Nikolayevsky’s Institute. 

Dear L. D., this is all that I can tell you now. I hope that in the future I will 
succeed in learning from him a lot of things, which might be important for the 
purpose of exposing the frameups of the Moscow political police and proving that 
the executed revolutionaries were innocent. 

I ask you not to tell anybody about my letter and, especially, that this letter 
came from the United States. The Russian Cheka, no doubt, knows that I made 
the trip to Lushkov, and if they learn in some way about this letter they will 
understand that Lushkov supplied the information through me. AndI have 
close relatives in Russia to whom I send food parcels and they might be arrested 
as a reprisal for this letter. 

Do not tell also that you obtained this information from Lushkov. The best 
thing, don’t tell anybody about this letter. Ask your trusted comrades in Paris 
to find out whether Mark belonged to the Union of Repatriation to the Home- 
land, to check on his past and to see whom he meets. There is no doubt, that 
before long your comrades will see him meet officers from the Soviet Embassy. 

You have all the right in the world to check on members of your organization, 
even when you have no information that they are traitors. And besides, you 
are not obliged to believe me. 

The main thing: be on your guard. Do not trust any person, man or woman, 
who may come to you with recommendations from this provocateur. 

I am not signing this letter and I am not giving my address, because I am 
afraid that the Stalinists might intercept and read this letter at the post office in 
Mexico. They might even confiscate the letter. 

In order that I may know that you have received this letter I should like you 
to publish a notice in the newspaper Socialist Appeal in New York that the 
editorial office has received the letter from Stein; please, have the notice appear 
in the newspaper for January and February. 

To make it safer, I am sending 2 identical letters: one addressed to you and the 
other to your wife, N. Sedov. I have learned your address from the book The 
Case of L. T. 

Respectfully, your friend, 


TE hie 


retires 
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Senator McCLettan. Now you may comment upon certain quotes 
from it. 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. Here are the quotations, but before quoting 
this, I would like to say that, while I was sending that letter, I was 
aware that Trotsky’s correspondence was being intercepted by 
agents of the Russian police at the Mexican Post Office, and I knew 
they would read my letter, and thus find out where I was hiding in 
the United States, and that would facilitate my assassination. 

So I had to find some way of transmitting the true message to 
Trotsky and, at the same time, disguise my identity. I was success- 
ful in doing that, thanks to one incident that occurred a few months 
earlier. 

Senator McCLe.LiaAN. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ortov. There was another person abroad who knew about 
the identity of that Soviet agent among the Trotskyites. That man 
was General Lushkov, who had been, before that, Deputy to Marshal 
Blucher. Blucher was in the far eastern maritime provinces of 
Russia. 

It happened that General Lushkov, who was one of Stalin’s right- 
hand men in the preparation of the trials against the old Bolsheviks, 
became afraid for his own life and fled to Japan some time in June 
1938. 

So I decided to send that message to Trotsky in such a way that 
he should think that that information came from General Lushkov, 
and I knew pretty well that the Russians would read that letter and 
would then think that Lushkov, who made revelations in Japan before 
newspapermen, was the man who exposed Mark Zborowsky. 

So I devised a legend and wrote to Trotsky that I was an old 
immigrant, a Russian immigrant in America, that my ‘“nephew,”’ 
General Lushkov, fled to Japan, that I had received a letter from him 
saying he needed help, and was afraid he would be extradited to 
Russia. So I went to him and helped him with whatever I could, 
and found a lawyer for him. This is what I learned from Lushkoy, 
I wrote in my letter to Trotsky that Lushkov was one of the organ- 
izers of the famous trials for Stalin, one of the men who falsified the 
testimony in those trials and who became afraid for his life because 
Stalin got into a habit of killing everybody who knew his secrets and 
his crimes. 

So, I wrote, I learned from Lushkov about the dangerous agent 
provocateur in their midst, who is close to Trotsky’s son, and who 
might become instrumental in the assassination of Trotsky. 

And here are some of the extracts from that letter. I wrote the 
letter as a Russian immigrant would write it. I tried that my lan- 
guage should not be very good, not in very good Russian: 

I decided to write to you that I learned about an important and dangerous 
agent provocateur who had been a long time the assistant of your son, Sedov, 


in Paris. The name of this provocateur is Mark. He was literally the shadow 
of Leon Sedov. 


Those are little pieces, quotations from the letter. 


This provocateur worked until 1938 for the archives of Nikolayevsky in Paris 
and maybe works there now. It was this Mark who stole a part of your archives 
from the Nikolayevsky Institute in Paris. 

This agent provocateur is about 32 to 35 years old. He is a Jew, originates from 
the Russian part of Poland, speaks good Russian. He wears glasses. He is 
married and has one child, a baby. 
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This provocateur has no revolutionary past whatsoever. In spite of the fact 
that he is a Jew, he was about 4 years ago a member of the Society for the Re- 
patriation to Russia. (This is a society of former Czarist officers.) He was already 
a Bolshevist provocateur then. 


Now the assassination of Trotsky is on the agenda and they will try to plant 
assassins through this agent provocateur or through provocateurs from Spain 
under the guise of Spanish Trotskyites. 

This provocateur meets a Soviet agent from the Soviet Embassy regularly. 

The main thing, be on your guard. Don’t trust any person, man or woman, 
who may come to you with recommendations from this provocateur. Ask your 
trusted men to check on this man and find out whom he meets. There is no doubt 
that before long they will see him with an officer from the Soviet Embassy. 

Being afraid that that letter might be stolen altogether from the 
post office, and I would never know whether Trotsky had received 
the letter, I asked Trotsky to place an ad in his own newspaper in 
New York, which was called Socialist Appeal, and address it to Stein. 
This is the name with which I signed the letter, but I wrote in the 
letter that that was not my real name. 


Soon enough, a month later, I received his frantic ad: 


I insist, Mr. Stein, I insist that you go immediately to the editorial offices of 
the Socialist Appeal and talk to Comrade Martin. 

I went there without disclosing my identity. I took just a side 
look at that Martin, and he did not inspire too much confidence in me, 
so that was all. 

Mr. Morris. You say he did not inspire any confidence? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

After that I tried to call up Trotsky by phone. His secretary talked 
tome. Trotsky did not want to come to the phone. He was afraid 
I was 4 journalist who just wanted to exploit him, for my own pur- 
poses. So that was all about it. 

Now, I have been in hiding for 15 years, in complete hiding. In 
1953, when I published my life articles, and came out, if not into the 
open, at least into semihiding. I met some of the Old Russian Socialists 
who had lived in exile in France for many years and are now in the 
United States. I asked them whether they knew such a man, because 
I was interested in preventing his treacherous work, which he might 
have been continuing somewhere else, betraying Socialists, devia- 
tionists, and other people. 

Within 6 months I have found oui—which was a big surprise to 
me—that that man was here in the United States since 1941, that he 
became an American citizen, that he enjoyed Government and social 
grants, quite substantial ones. 

I immediately suspected that he had been sent by the Russians to 
America to conduct espionage and to betray people. I learned this 
on Christmas night, 1954, and, as soon as the holiday was over, | 
went to the assistant United States attorney, B. Atterbury, in New 
York, and told him the story. He called in two FBI men, and I 
repeated the story before them. 

As a result—only then have I learned that his real name here was 
Zborowsky, because, if you may have noticed, I have never asked what 
his last name was—this Zborowsky was called before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee where he confirmed everything, in the minutest 
detail, of what I had said about him. 

I gave my information about him—about his activity until 1938— 
because I did not have any way of knowing what he did afterward. 
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But he confessed that he maintained connections with the Soviet 
intelligence service, through the Soviet Embassy here, until 1945. 

I got then a suspicion that he decided to limit his activities by 1945, 
because then he would have enjoyed here the statute of limitation. 
But I don’t know, probably the investigative agencies of the Govern- 
ment are talking or have been talking to him, and I think that he might 
have told them much more than we have heard about him here in his 
testimony in the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. Morris. Senator McClellan, when Mr. Zborowsky testified 
here on February 29, 1956, he acknowledged that, when the FBI 
first went to him after this disclosure by Mr. Orlov, he had first denied 
that he had been working for the secret police, but then afterward, 
in subsequent sessions, he did make confessions that he had indeed 
been doing these things. Now 

Senator McCiLe.ttan. Where is he now? 

Mr. Morris. Senator, we last heard, when he testified at that time, 
that he was operating under this grant in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals in New York. He was working among the patients, at 
the veterans’ hospitals, studying pain and the reaction of pain on the 
part of the wounded soldiers, wounded service people. 

I could not tell you whether he is still there now or not. We have 
not pursued Zborowsky now, the subject of Zborowsky, now for some 
time. 

Now, is there anything more you would like to know about that 
particular man, Senator, that Zaborowsky? 

Senator McCiexxian. I think we would all like to know where he 
is and what he is doing now. 

Mr. Morris. We will find out whether he is still up there now. 

Mr. Orlov, I wonder if you would tell us about your role in Spain. 
You had to handle—you were in charge of the rather substantial gold 
transfer from the Spanish Government to Moscow, were you not? 

Mr. Ortov. Well, that was just an exceptional operation 

Mr. Morris. An exceptional operation. 

Mr. OrLov (continuing). Because my basic work in Spain was 
organizing for the Spanish Republican Government the counter- 
intelligence and intelligence against Hitlerite Germany and against 
General Franco’s forces. 

My second task was to organize guerrilla warfare behind the enemy 
lines. 

But the gold operation was just a unique operation which had been 
entrusted to me by Stalin personally. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you were personally in charge of this 
transfer of gold, and you were personally deputized by Stalin to 
arrange that; is that right? 

Mr. Ortoy. That is true. 

I wish to say that the secret of the shipment of the Spanish reserves 
of gold to Russia had been known to a very few selected persons. 
After Prime Minister of Spain Largo Caballero died, after the Presi- 
dent of Spain, Azana, died, there remain now in the Western World 
only 3 persons who know about that operation of gold, and after the 
death of the Prime Minister Negrin, Salt 3 persons. One is Indalecio 
Prieto, one of the biggest statesmen of Republican Spain, the former 
Minister of Defense. The second person who knew about’ the opera- 
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tion was the Chief of the Spanish Treasury, Senor Mendez Aspe, who 
later became Finance Minister of Spain, and the third person is me. 

Mr. Prieto is a very old man. We don’t know how long he will 
last. So, actually, 2 persons might still remain as witnesses, 1, this 
Aspe, who is somewhere in Mexico, and me, Alexander Orlov, who 
is now in the United States. 

Until approximately November of last year, there was no proof of 
any kind that that gold had been shipped to Russia, because the re- 
ceipt which had been issued in Moscow after the gold had been 
counted, was in safekeeping of the former Prime Minister Negrin, 
who did not want the gold to go to Franco. 

As I read in the newspapers, Franco’s men succeeded in stealing or 
otherwise obtaining, maybe with the consent of Negrin himself, of 
that receipt, and that the receipt is now in the hands of the Franco 
government. ‘There is some suspicion that Negrin himself, feeling that 
his end was approaching, decided that, after all, that huge hoard of 
gold belongs to the Spanish people. Regimes come and go. The 
Spanish people remain, and the Spanish nation is entitled to the gold 
and there were expressed suspicions or conjectures that he, Negrin, 
instructed his own son to turn over that receipt to the present Spanish 
Government. 

The story about the Spanish gold developed as follows——— 

Mr. Morris. Are you going to relate your own role in that particular 
operation? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

On the 20th of October, when I was in Madrid, the situation at the 
front was desperate. The enemy came to within 20 miles of Madrid. 
People were leaving the city, and the opinion of the Government was 
that Madrid could not be held and the Government was getting ready 
to abandon Madrid. 

At that time, 1 day my code clerk came into my office with a code 
book under his arm, and with a telegram which he started to decipher. 
He deciphered only a few words, after which there was an order that 
I should myself decipher the rest of the telegram. 

The telegram read: 

I transmit to you the personal order of the boss— 

Yezhov. 

And there followed the telegram of Stalin: 

Together with Ambassador Rosenberg, arrange with the head of the Spanish 
Government, Caballero, for the shipment of the gold reserves of Spain to the 
Soviet Union. Use for that purpose a Soviet steamer. This operation must be 
carried out with the utmost secrecy. 

If the Spaniards demand from you a receipt for the cargo, refuse. I repeat, 
refuse to sign anything, and say that a formal receipt will be issued in Moscow 
by the State Bank. 

I hold you personally responsible for this operation. Rosenberg has been 
instructed accordingly. 

Mr. Morris. Now, this is the secret instruction sent to you by 
Yezhov. What was his title at that time? 

Mr. Ortov. He was at that time Minister of the Interior, the head 
of all the Soviet Intelligence Service, the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Party and, above all, the righthand man of Stalin. 

Mr. Morris. And you were being given instructions from Stalin 
that you were to act with respect to the Spanish gold? 
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Mr. Oruov. Yes. 

Senator McCietitan. Who was Rosenberg? 

Mr. Ortov. He was the Soviet Ambassador. 

Senator McC.ie.ian. In Spain? 

Mr. Ortuov. In Spain; in Madrid. 

I immediately went with that telegram to Soviet Ambassador 
Rosenberg and found him deciphering a similar telegram, with his 
code clerk waiting in a remote corner, waiting because maybe his 
help would be needed. Probably the Ambassador had instructions 
also that he should decipher that telegram himself. 

The next day, or the day after, I had a conference with our Ambas- 
sador Rosenberg and with the Spanish Finance Minister Negrin, who 
eventually became Prime Minister. Negrin asked me how many 
men I would need in order to carry out that operation. I told him 
that I would carry out the operation with my own men, and I had 
in mind our tank soldiers who had recently arrived in Spain. 

Mr. Morris. Soviet soldiers? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes; Soviet soldiers. 

From there we went to the Spanish—from our Embassy we went 
to the Spanish Ministry of Finance, where Negrin, the Finance 
Minister, introduced me to the Chief of the Spanish Treasury, Senor 
Mendez Aspe. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Negrin understand what was going on here? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes, Negrin understood, and only three men of the 
Government knew about the operation. No one else of the Cabinet 
knew it. Those were Prime Minister Caballero, Finance Minister 
Negrin, and the President of the Republic, Azana. 

Mr. Morris. May I break in there, Mr. Orlov? 

Knowing from the Soviet outlook, was this gold being taken from 
the Spanish Government for safekeeping or simply being taken away? 

Mr. Ortov. It was being sent for safekeeping. 

Mr. Morris. Was that the Soviet intention at that time? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes, that was the Soviet intention at that time, and I 
must say that Ambassador Rosenberg and myself were flabbergasted 
when we were told that the Spanish Government was willing to trust 
Stalin with all the savings of the Spanish nation—Stalin, who had been 
already known to the world for what he was, a man who did not 
actually deserve any confidence at all. 

Senator McCrieitian. What was the value of the gold? 

Mr. Orvov. It is difficult to say. I think about—it was estimated 
between $600 million and $700 million. I think it was about 600 tons. 

I wish to stress that, at that time, the Spanish Government, which 
was a coalition government that consisted of leaders of various parties, 
was not in full control because there were many parties, many armies, 
uncontrollables. Anarchists had their own army. I frankly told 
Finance Minister Negrin that if sumebody got wind of it, if the 
anarchists intercepted my men, Russians, with truckloads of Spanish 
gold, they would kill my men, and it would be a tremendous political 
scandal all over the world, and it might even create an internal 
revolution. 

So my suggestion was, I asked him whether the Spanish Govern- 
ment could issue to me credentials under some fictitious name, naming 
me there, representing me there as a representative of the Bank of 
England or of the Bank of America, because then, figuring as a repre- 
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sentative of the Bank of England or of America, I would be able to 
say that the gold was being taken for safe keeping to America, but it 
would be dangerous to say that I was taking it to Russia because that 
would really create a revolution. 

Negrin did not object. He thought it was a fine idea. I spoke 
more or less decent English, and I could pass for a foreigner. 

So he issued to me credentials in the name of Blackstone, and | 
became the representative of the Bank of America. 

Mr. Morris. You had the credentials of a man named Blackstone, 
of the Bank of America? 

Mr. Ortov: Yes. Blackstone. 

The order was that I should put that gold on a Russian steamer, 
but I decided to spread the risk and to load it on as many ships as I 
could lay my hands on. I commandeered four Soviet steamers who 
were then in Spanish ports. 

Senator McCieiian. Four what? 

Mr. Ortov. Four Soviet steamers who had been there then, in 
Spanish ports, after they had unloaded armaments and food. And I 
left for Cartagena, the Spanish port where the gold was stored in a 
huge cave, hewn out of a mountain. 

I asked the Government to give me 60 Spanish sailors to do the 
loading of the gold. The Spanish sailors were kept for 3 nights and 
3 days in that cave. They understood pretty well what was in those 
boxes, because there were huge sacks, plain sacks, filled with silver 
coins, and they knew that that was their treasury. But they did not 
know where the gold was being taken, maybe to another Spanish city. 

For 3 nights the loading of the gold was done during the night, 
and transported during the night in complete blackout, to the pier, 
where it was loaded on Soviet ships. During the day the Spanish 
sailors slept on those sacks of silver. 

On the second or third day there was a tremendous bombardment, 
and somebody mentioned that, if a bomb hit the neighboring cave 
where thousands of pounds of dynamite were stored, we would be 
blown up into bits. The health of Mendez Aspe was a very serious 
thing. He was anervous man. He told us we must discontinue load- 
ing or we will perish. I told him we could not do it, because the Ger- 
mans would continue to bombard the harbor and the ships will be 
sunk, that we must go on with it. 

So he fled and left just one assistant, a very nice Spanish fellow, 
who did the counting of the gold for them. 

The first day I saw that our count of the gold coincided, but after 
Mendez Aspe fled and that lone officer did the counting, the figures 
began to diverge. 

When the loading was finished, the Chief of the Treasury, Mendez 
Aspe, wished to compare the figures with mine. My figures were 
7,900 crates. His figures were 7,800. The error was by 2 truckloads 
because each truckload, according to my instruction, contained 50 
boxes, to facilitate the count. Each box weighed about 125 pounds. 

[ was afraid to tell him my real count because if I told him that we 
had 100 boxes of gold more than he thought we did and later his count 
would prove to be correct, then I would have to be responsible for 
100 boxes of gold. So I did not tell him anything, but I telegraphed to 
Moscow and told them later about that difference. 
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Before the gold was loaded, I decided to ask the Spanish Govern- 
ment for an order to spread Spanish warships along the route, the 
Mediterranean, at certain intervals, with instructions to the skippers 
of the ships that if they received a special SOS with a special signal, 
which would mean that the Soviet steamer had been attacked or was 
being abducted, then the ships should hurry immediately to the rescue 
of that Soviet steamer. 

That order was issued to the skippers of Spanish warships in sealed 
envelopes; they did not know anything, they did not know anything 
before that. But the instructions were that as soon as an S$ O §S, 
with a certain special signal, is intercepted, then the skippers were 
supposed to tear the envelopes, to read the instructions, and the 
instruction was a Soviet steamer with very valuable cargo is being 
attacked; hurry to rescue and engage in battle. 

I knew that such an order could not be issued without Prieto, the 
Minister of Defense—at that time he was the Minister of the Navy— 
who did not know anything about the whole plan of the gold operation. 

So, I called up the Soviet Ambassador in Madrid, Rosenberg, and 
asked him to take it up with Prime Minister Caballero and arrange 
that the Navy Minister, Prieto, should issue orders to the Spanish 
warships, to the skippers. 

In a few days, the Spanish Finance Minister, Negrin, and the 
Defense Minister, Prieto, came to Cartagena. The orders were 
issued. After that, | was waiting for about 7 or 8 days on tenterhooks, 
waiting and wondering whether the ships will pass safely through the 
dangerous stretches of the Mediterranean, not far from Italy. 

In about 8 days, when I saw that the ships had already passed, I 
sent a cable to Yezhov saying that, according to my count, there were 
7,900 crates, according to the Spanish count, 7,800 crates, and I 
should like them to check on it. 

Well, thisisa mystery. When I see now in the newspapers that the 
receipt issued by the Soviet State Bank was for 7,800 boxes, not for 
7,900, I think that probably Stalin decided that he could use 100 
boxes of gold, maybe for some Comintern work or for something else. 

Several months after the shipment of the gold, when I was lying in a 
surgical clinic of Professor Bergere, in Paris, the Chief of the Soviet 
NKVD himself, Sloutsky, came to see me and he told me about the 
gold, what a great event it was when it arrived in Moscow, and he 
told me on good authority that that gold, according to Stalin, would 
never be returned to Spain. 

A few months later, there came to see me a close friend of mine who 
was in Spain at that time with me, whom I considered liquidated until 
now, but it has been established now through the Soviet press that 
about a month ago he had been rehabilitated and his books are being 
reprinted now in Russia—so I would not name his name, not to 
embarrass him. He was a very close friend of Yezhov, a man who 
used to report to Stalin personally. He came from Moscow, where 
he spent about a month, to Spain and told me about the great event 
of the gold when it arrived in Russia, and he asked me why didn’t you 
tell me about that gold? 

But the most interesting thing he told me was that Stalin said at a 
banquet, at which members of the Politburo were present, and at 
— the arrival of the gold was celebrated, that—here are Stalin’s 
words: 
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“The Spaniards will never see their gold again, as they don’t see 
their own ears.” This is a Russian proverb. 

Now, since then, so many years have passed, the gold is still locked 
up in the underground vaults of the Kremlin, and if nothing is done 
about it, it probably will never be returned. That gold belongs to 
the Spanish nation. Regimes come and go, but the gold belongs to the 
people, and the Spanish nation has a right to it, and I think it would 
be a good idea if the leaders of the Spanish political parties, irrespec- 
tive of their political affiliations and ideas, would combine together 
and demand that the gold should be returned or transferred to the 
United Nations or to the World Bank, in safekeeping for the Spanish 
nation. 

Mr. Morris. Senator McClellan, I suggest that inasmuch as this 
is direct testimony here today and, therefore, evidence that this $600 
million worth of gold actually belongs to the Spanish people, that we 
transmit a copy of this testimony, through our Ambassador at the 
United Nations, to the United Nations, so that they perhaps may 
consider some steps in order to effectuate justice in this matter. 

Senator McCuietian. This is a public hearing. Of course, the 
information will be news, will be in the press. They will get the 
information. 

I think, possibly to take official action of the committee to carry 
out your suggestions, the Chair would not want to order it. The 
Acting Chair would not want to order it. I think it is a matter that 
addresses itself to the committee as a whole, and I assume that can 
be arranged simply by sending around a notice or request and let 
the majority of the members sign it. 

Mr. Morris. That will be done, Senator. 

Senator McCueiian. All right. 

(Certain newspaper articles bearing on the Spanish gold shipment 
were ordered into the record by Senator Arthur V. Watkins, presiding, 
at a hearing February 20, 1957, and appear below:) 


[The New York Times, January 6, 1957] 


Soviet Goup Issvz Stirs Spain ANEW 


MADRID REPORTS RECOVERY OF RECEIPT FOR RESERVES SENT TO MOSCOW TO FOIL 
FRANCO 


By Benjamin Welles—Special to The New York Times 


Maprip, January 5.—A tale of several hundred tons of Spanish gold turned 
over to the Soviet Union in 1936 has become headline news here. 

A brief, cautiously worded announcement by the Foreign Ministry, December 
29 has led to widespread comment in the controlled press and in official and 
diplomatic circles. 

The Ministry asserted that exhaustive efforts carried out abroad over the last 
year had resulted in the recovery of the official Soviet receipt for the nation’s 
gold reserves. These were shipped secretly to Moscow in September 1936, at 
the start of the Spanish Civil War. 

The Ministry paid tribute to the family and friends of the late Dr. Juan Negrin, 
Republican Premier during most of the civil war, for the reported recovery of this 
important document. The paper gives Spain a legal basis for demanding the 
return of her treasure, the statement said. 

The announcement is the latest—and perhaps the most important—step in the 
Franco government’s 20-year effort to recover the gold shipment. 
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7,800 CRATES OF GOLD 


Officials here prefer not to estimate the quantity of gold. One highly placed 
source has set it privately at “between 600 and 700 tons.’’ Others, quoting Span- 
iards in exile, say that on November 6, 1936, 510 tons of gold bars and gold 
pesetas totaling 1,734 million gold pesetas reached Moscow in 7,800 crates. 

Unofficially the value of such gold today is believed to be considerably more than 
$500 million. 

[Present gold reserves in the Bank of Spain have been reported authoritatively 
at $200 million.] 

It has been disclosed that the Soviet receipt for the gold shipment was pre- 
served in the personal archives of Dr. Negrin, who lived in exile in Paris and 
London until his death in the French capital on November 14. During the last 
year Officials of the Franco government began negotiating secretly with Dr. 
Negrin for the return of the receipt. On his death it was handed to Spanish 
officials by one of his sons. 

The shipment was carried out in extraordinary secrecy when the Republican 
government began seriously to fear that the gold might be captured by the rebels 
under Gen. Francisco Franco. 


DUAL PURPOSE OF MOVE 


As pieced together from various accounts by Spanish and Communist sources, 
the shipment was ordered by Dr. Negrin, then Minister of Finance, on September 
13, 1936. It had a dual purpose: to safeguard the gold from the Franco forces 
and to serve as security for Soviet arms shipments to the Republican government. 

Under the personal direction of Francisco Mendez Aspe, Director General of 
the Treasury, the bars and coins were loaded into trucks. On September 15, a 
special train left for Cartagena, on the Mediterranean coast. At Cartagena the 
treasure was transferred to three Soviet vessels, which were guarded by Spanish 
Navy units. The ships sailed to Odessa, and on arriving there the docks were 
guarded by special Soviet security units while officials from Moscow helped load 
the gold into a special train. 

At this point the trail becomes obscure. 

What steps the Spanish Government will now take to recover the gold from 
the Soviet Union are not being officially disclosed here. It is pointed out that on 
January 7, 1955, the Government warned many countries that Moscow might 
seek to make gold payments out of the Spanish national treasure. 

It is generally believed Spain will take up the case at the International Court 
in The Hague and in the United Nations. 





One Son Issurs DENIAL 
(Special to the New York Times) 


Paris, January 5.—Romulo Negrin, 1 of the 3 sons of the late Dr. Juan Negrin, 
denied today that he had handed over the receipt to the Franco regime on his 
father’s instructions. 

Romulo Negrin, who lives in Mexico City and is in Paris on a visit, said he had 
no knowledge of such a receipt. 


ANOTHER DENIAL ISSUED 


A similar denial was made by Miguel Negrin, who said the only 1 of the 3 
brothers in Paris when his father died was Romulo. Senor Miguel Negrin, 
reached by telephone at his home at Sands Point, Long Island, said that whatever 
was to be said on the subject was to be said by Romulo Negrin. It was conceded, 
however, that the late Dr. Juan Negrin might have handed over the paper at some 
time other than at his deathbed, but Miguel Negrin cautioned that ‘‘this would be 
speculation.”’ 

The third brother, Dr. Juan Negrin, was reported out of town and could not be 
reached, 
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(The New York Times, January 10, 1957] 
Two SpanisH Envoys ARRIVE IN SovIET 
TRIP LINKED TO EXILES’ RETURN AND TO BIG GOLD RESERVE CLAIMED BY MADRID 
By Benjamin Welles—Special to the New York Times 


Maprip, January 9.—Two Spanish envoys were reported today to have arrived 
in Moscow. 

They are Dr. Luis de la Serna, a high official of the Spanish Red Cross, and 
Salvador Vallina, a reporter of Arriba, newspaper of the Falange. 

Officially it is explained that Dr. De la Serna is visiting the Soviet capital in 
connection with the repatriation of Spaniards in exile. About 1,500 have returned 
so far, there may be 3,000 more in the Soviet Union. About 300 are due to sail 
from Odessa for Spain in a few days. 

Observers have noted that the visit coincides with the wide publicity given 
in the Spanish press to the Spanish gold reserves. These were shipped to the 
Soviet Union by the Spanish Republican Government at the start of the 1936 civil 
war. 

SOVIET OFFER REPORTED 


According to informed sources, the Soviet Government suggested late in 1955 
that there be Spanish-Soviet discussions covering the repatriation of Spaniards, 
the renewal of diplomatic relations, and, inferentially, the return of the gold. 

Talks were accordingly held between Soviet and Spanish diplomats, first in 
Paris and later in Hamburg, although no final agreements were reached. 

The treasure thought to be in Moscow is estimated at 510 metric tons of gold 
(16 million troy ounces). This is worth $560 million at the United States Govern- 
ment price of gold, which is $35 a troy ounce. 

Details of the shipment of Spanish monetary reserves are given in documents 
that have recently come into the possession of the Spanish Government. 


DOCUMENTS ARE LISTED 


These documents include the following: 

A Spanish Republican decree of September 13, 1936, which authorized the late 
Juan Negrin, then Finance Minister, to export the monetary treasure ‘wherever 
he considers safest.’”” The decree is signed by Manuel Azana, President of the 
Republic, and by Largo Caballero, Premier. 

An eight-page document in French in four parts, which tabulates the gold 
coin, ingot bars and nugget gold received in Moscow by Gokhran, the state depot 
of precious metals-in the Finance Commissariat. This document was signed 
February 5, 1937, by Marcelino Pascua, Spanish Republican Ambassador to 
Moscow, and by G. F. Grinko, People’s Commissar for Finance, and N. N. 
Krestinski, Assistant People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. It provides in 
paragraph 2, section 4, that the Spanish Republican Government may reexport 
or otherwise dispose of its deposits freely. 

The documents here were obtained after a year’s confidential negotiations in 
Paris with Sefior Negrin, who died there November 14, 1956. He had agreed 
before his death to return them to the Spanish state, officials here say. 

The documents had been held for many years in safekeeping in the United 
States, but not in Paris or London as was originally reported. The death of Sefior 
Negrin before the transaction was completed caused serious concern in Govern- 
ment circles here. 

These circles feared that the important papers, which formed the Spanish 
nation’s legal basis for renewed international efforts to get the treasure back from 
Moscow, might be destroyed or might pass otherwise into Soviet possession and so 
disappear. 

RETRIEVED FROM UNITED STATES 


Through the cooperation of one of Sefior Negrin’s sons, whom officials choose not 
to identify, and of other members of his entourage, including his housekeeper 
the papers were retrieved from the United States and are now in the Madri 
government’s hands. 

These documents give the Spanish Government what is considers watertight 
legal proof that the Soviet Government received the Spanish national gold 
reserves. Hitherto, this claim has rested solely on the Spanish Government’s 
word. With the documentary proof available, Madrid is expected to submit its 
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claim for the return of this treasure both in the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague and in the United Nations and through diplomatic channels. 

The documents have been carefully perused. They show among other things 
that the total gold shipment, which reached Odessa in 3 Russian vessels, 
weighed precisely 510,079,524.3 grams, or about 510 metric tons. 


New York Times, International Edition, January 21, 1957] 


ForREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE HIDALGO AND THE COMMISSAR WARM THE ATMOSPHERE BETWEEN MOSCOW 
AND MADRID 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, January 20.—The most interesting diplomatic colloquy now being 
carried on in Paris is between a Spanish grandee and a Communist professor of 
history. The ultimate purpose of their drawn-out talks is to decide whether 
formal relationships shall be established between the antipathetic regimes of 
Franco Spain and Bolshevik Russia. 

Each dialogist serves his Government as Ambassador to France, which has 
been chosen as the arena for this curious engagement. José Rojas y Moreno, 
count of Casa Rojas, representing Madrid, is a well-dressed Valencian gentleman 
with pale face, white hair, and cultivated, conservative manner. Sergei Alexan- 
drovitch Vinogradov, representing Moscow, is a heavy-set, muscular Russian 
with metallic smile and considerable suavity of expression. He was once on the 
faculty of Leningrad University. 

Casa Rojas and Vinogradov were acutely aware of each other’s existence 
during World War II when they served simultaneously in Ankara. They did 
not speak to each other at the awkward diplomatic receptions staged by neutral 
Turkey. But, from a distance, they observed the maneuverings and activities 
of their mutually hostile embassies. 

When Casa Rojas and Vinogradov found themselves again together in Paris, 
they maintained this atmosphere of frigidity. This continued until the autumn 
of 1954. 

That November President Coty, as is his custom, invited all ambassadors to 
the annual bird shoot at Rambouillet where thousands of plump and not very 
agile pheasants are driven into the diplomatic guns. Casa Rojas and Vinogradov 
were there. And, to the surprise of the hidalgo, the Bolshevik professor was 
effusively agreeable. He joked. When a Soviet ambassador jokes it is not 
without instruction. 

SIGNS OF A THAW 


Soon the peculiarly tense situation existing between Madrid and Moscow began 
toease. Russian representatives attended various nongovernmental international 
conferences in Spain. Informal conversations began at several neutral points 
concerning Madrid’s desire to repatriate Spanish émigrés from the U. 8. 8S. R. 

Approximately 2,000 of these had asked Moscow for permission to go home. 
They included prisoners of war from the blue division that fought with Hitler 
on the eastern front and grown up children of Loyalists who had been evacuated 
to Russia during the civil war. 

The U. 8. 8. R. permitted the departure of 286 veterans. By autumn it also 
granted exist permits to more than 1,300 refugees. The first Soviet ship to touch 
at a Spanish port since 1938 arrived in Valencia last September. Another is now 
en route. 

By October, Spaniards were even contemplating the approach of diplomatic 
recognition. The U.S. S. R. refrained from vetoing Spain’s entry to the U. N. 
Madrid saw this as tantamount to de facto acceptance of the Franco government. 

At this point, when Vinogradov began direct conversations with Casa Rojas, 
the latter was instructed to raise the subject of Spanish gold. Ten years ago 
Juan Negrin, then Finance Minister of the Republican government, arranged to 
export the national reserve to Moscow in order to protect it from seizure by Franco. 


SEEKS SPANISH GOLD 


The treasure, amounting to 510 metric tons, is worth considerably more than 
half a billion dollars. But when Franco sought to press its claim, Moscow argued 
that he had no legal proof of ownership. 
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Last November 14 Negrin, an embittered émigré, died in Paris. On his death- 
bed the old Loyalist leader asked one of his sons to collect from their hiding place 
the official receipts for the gold and to present them to Franco. These were 
photostated. Seventeen days ago Casa Rojas called on Vinogradov and gave 
him copies of these documents. He officially requested that the bullion be re- 
turned. If Moscow does not now oblige, Madrid will push its claims in the Hague 
World Court. 

While Negrin lay dying, however, a new element was intruded into the situa- 
tion. The revolt of the largely Catholic Hungarian people—and its brutal re- 
pression—made it politically still more difficult for a devoutly religious Spanish 
regime to recognize Communist Russia. 

Moscow desires to exchange embassies with Madrid for highly pragmatic 
reasons. A diplomatic mission in Spain could help coordinate clandestine prop- 
aganda and direction of espionage against American military bases. It could 
also promote expansion of hitherto indirect commercial relationships. The 
Soviets wish access to Spanish mineral wealth. 

Madrid certainly covets its treasure. The national finances are in desperate 
condition. A half a billion dollars would aid immensely in putting the country on 
its feet. The question therefore resolves itself quite simply. Does Spain want 
the gold enough to give recognition? Does Russia want recognition enough to 
give up gold? 

here is no prospect of any swift resolution of this problem. But both coun- 
tries involved in the discussion are noted for their qualities of patience and en- 
durance. The word ‘‘tomorrow”’ and the words “soon it will be done’ have equiv- 
alent significance in Spanish and in Russian. 





[Washington Post, April 6, 1957] 


Gotp or Spanish War Spent, Soviets RepPort 


Lonpon, April 5 (UP).—Radio Moscow reported today that $420 million 
worth of Spanish gold smuggled to Russia 20 years ago had been sent ‘‘to finance 
the (Spanish) Republican cause.” 

The broadcast also said the Spanish Republicans never did repay $50 million 
of $85 million lent them by Russia during their brief period in power. 


{Informed sources in Madrid said Spain will continue to press for the return of 
gold.] 


The gold, taken from the Spanish treasury, was smuggled out of the country 


by the Communist-supported Republican government. Spain has been trying 
ever since to get it back. 

Today’s broadcast, quoting what it said was an editorial in the Communist 
organ Pravda, said there was no gold left. 

‘“‘Some foreign newspapers carry articles concerning the deposit of Spanish gold 
in the U. 8. S. R. 20 years ago, completely ignoring the expenditure incurred by 
the Spanish Republican government * * *.” it said. 

“After the Spanish Republican government had deposited the money in Moscow, 
it frequently asked the Soviet Central State Bank to make payments abroad from 
it. The payments became so frequent that the money soon was all gone.” 


Mr. Morais. Is there anything more about that one particular 
episode that you would like to know, Senator? 

Senator McCietian. No, I don’t think so. 

Is there anything further that you think of that you would like 

Mr. Ortov. No. Ihave no more suggestions. 

Senator McC.e.ian. In connection with that. 

All right; proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know, Mr. Orlov, about Stalin personally 
undertaking to counterfeit United States currency? 

Mr. Ortov. Oh, yes. That was a well-known affair in the circles 
of the NKVD chiefs. It is a bizarre affair for a huge country to start 
counterfeiting American dollars with the purpose of passing it in the 
West. 

It is true that at the time when it had been prepared and done, it 
was 1929, and Stalin was in need of money for financing the industriali- 
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zation of the country. But everyone, and he himself, probably under- 
stood that, no matter how good the forgeries, you cannot pass more 
than $1 million because it will become known to the banks. The banks 
would be warned about the serial numbers, and that would be the end 
of it. 

But in spite of that, Stalin did it. And how could we explain that? 
My explanation is—and I am quite sure I am right—it stems from 
the character of Stalin, who was 90 percent a criminal and 10 percent a 
politician. 

Senator McCietian. From whom? 

Mr. Ortov. From Stalin; from Stalin himself. 3R 

In this respect, I should like to have your permission to quote a 
well-known Russian Socialist revolutionary, who spent 6 months with 
Stalin in prison in 1908, under the Czar. The name of this man is 
Simon Vereshchak. As a matter of fact, Stalin himself confirmed 
that he knew Vereshchak, and, in 1927, Pravda published an article 
concerning the memoirs of that man. Stalin liked something of what 
Vereshchak said about him while they were both in prison, and 
that is why a special article was published in Pravda. 

But here is what Vereshchak, that Socialist revolutionary, wrote in 
his memoirs: 

While the politicals 


that means the political prisoners— 





tried not to mix with ordinary criminals and especially warned their younger 
members against doing so, Koba— 


this is the revolutionary pseudonym of Stalin— 


was always to be seen in the company of the murderers, blackmailers and robbers. 
He was always impressed by men who had brought off an affair. He shared a 
cell with two forgers of 500-ruble notes, Sakvarelidze, and his brother Niko. 

That was written about events when they were both in prison in 
1908. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be appropriate at 
this time if we excuse this witness from testifying for just a few 
minutes. We have a Treasury representative who has a sample of 
some of these counterfeit bills that Mr. Orlov has just referred to, 
and I think if he will testify for the record, Senator, we would know 
in a concrete form what was involved in this particular testimony. 

Senator McCietian. All right. 

Will the witness come around here? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Gruss. I do. 

Senator McCieiian. Counsel, you may interrogate. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT F. GRUBE, UNITED STATES SECRET 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name and address to the reporter? 
Mr. Gruss. Robert F. Grube. 

Mr. Morris. And for whom do you work? 

Mr. Gruse. United States Secret Service. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, I might say, Mr. Grube, that there are no 
photographers here, so you will have no problem about photographs 
being taken of existing Government obligations. 

Have you brought samples of certain counterfeit money here with 
you today? 

Mr. Gruse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you offer them to the chairman? 

Mr. Gruss. Mr. Chairmen, those are counterfeit $100 Federal 
Reserve notes of the old issue, and they originally appeared in the 
United States, in Texas in 1928, and $100,000 worth of those notes 
were involved in an operation in Chicago, and also we had information 
relative to the circulation of those notes more extensively in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. McCre.ian. How many millions of dollars were circulated? 

Mr. Gruse. That would be hard to say, because we did not have 
the complete information from all the foreign countries. As far as 
the United States was concerned, we only had the 1 case involving the 
$100,000 in Chicago but, in addition to that, we received many, what 
we called floaters, in other words, brought in from foreign sources in 
small amounts either by tourists or people who brought them in 
intentionally. 

Senator McCietitan. What is the total amount that has been 
recovered? 

Mr. Gruse. The total amount by this country was the $100,000, 
plus those passed in Chicago. 

Now, the amount involved in Chicago, the $100,000, they were only 
able to place $25,000 of that money in circulation. We recovered the 
$75,000 before they had an opportunity to put them in. 

Senator McC.e.uan. Before circulation? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietxan. Mr. Counsel, do you want these made an 
exhibit to the testimony? 

Mr. Morris. I thiak not. Just let the records show we can’t 
reduplicate thent. 

Senator McCuieiitan. Take the numbers that you present here. 

Mr. Sourwine. I respectfully call attention to the fact that the 
important thing about these is the difference in serial numbers and 
Reserve banks, and other indicia on the notes. It is not just a single 
note as a run-of-the-mine counterfeiter might make. This is a mass- 
production operation, with many changes in the plates. 

Mr. Grouse. That is right. 

Each one of these notes has different characteristics, as far as their 
identifying features. Either a different Federal Reserve bank, a 
different check letter, a different face plate number, or a different back 
plate number, and normally, on a counterfeiting operation, we will 
get one note which will represent the entire lot turned out by that 
counterfeiter. 

In other words, they will stick to the same Federal Reserve bank, the 
same check letter, the same face plate number and back plate number, 
but in this particular instance here are two, what we consider, varia- 
tions from the same plant. 

Mr. Morris. From a technical point of view, they are good duplica- 
tions of our existing operation, are they not? 
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Mr. Gruse. These are extremely deceptive. They are perhaps 
the most deceptive counterfeit samples of the old issue that have ever 
been brought to our attention of the $100 issue. 

Mr. Morris. Were you able to trace these to any Soviet source? 

Mr. Gruse. No, sir, we were not. 

Mr. Morris. There was one man arrested, was there not? 

Mr. Gruss. Right. ° 

Mr. Morris. What was his name? 

Mr. Gruss. Dr. Valentine Burtan. 

Mr. Morais. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator McCuetian, Allright. Thank you very much. 

Now you may resume. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER ORLOV—Resumed 


Mr. Morais. Mr. Orlov, tell us what you know about this particular 
operation. 

Mr. Ortov. I learned about this operation of counterfeiting $100 
bills in 1930, and I have learned that that operation had been directed 
by Stalin personally and was supervised by 2 men. The name of 
one of them is Boki. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Mr. Boki? 

Mr. Ortov. Mr. Boki was an old Bolshevik, the chief of the special 
department of the NKVD, a man who became famous in the party 
because he was the secretary who transcribed the so-called April deci- 
sion taken by Lenin and his associates in April 1917, to start, to pre- 
pare for the revolution which occurred later, in October. 

The other man was Berzin, the head of the Soviet Military Intel- 
ligence Service. 

I also learned that, in preparing for the passing of the money on 
orders of Stalin, a bank, a German bank, had been acquired, bought, 
in order to facilitate the distribution of the money. 

Mr. Morris. You mean, the Soviets even bought a German bank? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

The Soviets bought a German bank, or a financial house in Berlin, 
which was called Martini, and another word, Sacks or Sass. Maybe 
Mr. Mandel will correct me. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that? 

Mr. Manpet. S-a-a-s—M-a-r-t-i-n-i. 

Mr. Ortov. That bank had been acquired by some Canadian 
people, also under Communist direction, and finally was resold to a 
German Communist by the name of Paul Roth. 

Mr. Morris. Paul Roth? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He was also a Communist? 

Mr. Ortov. He was also a Communist, and the main distributor 
of that money. The man who became the chief customer of the 
bank was a man by the name of Franz Fischer. 

Mr. Mokris. I offer you some photographs. Will you tell us if 
that is the man you refer to? 

Mr. Ortov. I have never seen Fischer, so I cannot recognize it. 

Mr. Morais. Can you identify those, the picture of Franz Fischer, 
or can Mr. McManus do that? : 


93215—57—pt. 514 
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Mr. McManus, I wonder if you could identify those photographs 
which I just offered to Mr. Orlov, of Franz Fischer. 

Senator McCLetuan. Is he a witness or a member of the staff? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. McManus is a member of the staff. 

Senator McCietitan. He can make the statement. 

Mr. Ortov. Will you permit me to add that that money was well 
fabricated, because it was made in the Russian Engraving and Printing 
Offices, in the Government Offices which make Russian money, and 
which have the greatest experts in the world, who were able to produce 
the so-called Czarist, you know, bills, which were the most compli- 

cated in all the world. So that it is no wonder that that money is 
eniiatingaiteable from American $100 bills. 

But it was a bizarre, foolish operation, because, after all, nobody, 
could distribute more than $1 million. 

Mr. Morris. How much was involved here, do you know? 

Mr. Ortov. The plan was for $10 million first. That is all I know. 

Senator McCiettan. How much did they actually—how much 
were they actually able to place in circulation? 

Mr. Ortov. I don’t know. But one thing I know: In 1931 I met 
in Berlin a man. I became curious to see this man, and it might also 
be interesting for you to know that this operation was tied up with the 
common underworld, with criminals. 

When I was in Berlin, in 1931, I was told that a noted criminal, a 
common criminal, arrived from Shanghai, China, that he had been 
arrested there and extricated himself in spite of the fact that $100 bills 
had been found in his possession. He probably bribed the police. 

So I wanted to see that man, to learn more about it. 

I met him. I don’t remember the name of that man. And he 
told me how a number of his men were arrested and how he saved 
himself, and that he got 50-50 from that operation, from all the 
money. 

I was just curious to see a real common criminal for the first time 
in my life. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. McManus, will you tell us where you obtained 
those photographs? 

Mr. McManus. These are photographs that were made available 
to me by the Secret Service, from the files on Valentine Burtan. 
There were a number of pictures. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, these photographs were taken from 
the files concerning the testimony regarding these $100 bills which 
have been identified, and there is in that file a picture of Franz Fischer? 

Mr. McManus. These are from the file containing pictures which 
bore on theic face the name of Franz Fischer. 

Mr. Morris. This witness has testified that from his knowledge, 
Franz Fischer was the Communist agent that was taking part in this 
operation. I mention that by way of identifying those two things. 

Mr. Mandel has prepared some contemporaneous news clippings, 
which do tell us some more about this particular counterfeiting 
operation. 

Mr. Manpet. In the New York Times of February 24, 1933, on 
page 1, is an article I would like to place in the record, which is headed 
as follows: “Flood of fake bills is traced to Russia; agents investigate 
report Dr. Burtan, held as one of ring, was a Soviet agent.”’ 

And secondly 
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Senator McCienian. That article may be printed in the record. 
(The newspaper article above referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 
427” and reads as follows:) 


Exuipit No. 427 
[The New York Times, New York, February 24, 1933] 
FLoop or Fake Brus Is Tracep To Russia 


AGENTS INVESTIGATE REPORT DR. BURTAN, HELD AS ONE OF RING, WAS A SOVIET 
AGENT—-HE LOSES REMOVAL FIGHT—COMMISSIONER ADVISES HE BE SENT TO 
CHICAGO FOR TRIAL IN $100,000 CONSPIRACY 


The origin of $100,000 in counterfeit $100 notes, many of which were success- 
fully passed last month in Chicago, has been traced by Federal agents to Soviet 
Russia, it was disclosed yesterday at the Federal Building. 

The notes, which have turned up as far away as China, have been pronounced 
by experts of the Treasury Department to be the most genuine-appearing counter- 
feits ever uncovered. They are said to have been made 6 years ago. 

The Government, it was disclosed, is investigating a report that Dr. V. Gregory 
Burtan, New York physician, who was arrested on January 4 as the American 
principal in the alleged international counterfeiting plot, is, or was, an agent of the 
Soviet Government. 

It is believed that foreign governments have been notified of the facts of the 
conspiracy as they have been revealed in New York and Chicago, and that an 
international effort is being made to learn the identity of those higher in the 
scheme than Burtan is alleged to be. 


REMOVAL TO CHICAGO URGED 


While the inquiry was being carried on with secrecy on orders from Washington, 
Francis A. O’ Neill, United States Commissioner, handed down an opinion recom- 
mending the removal of Dr. Burtan to Chicago, where he and ‘“‘Count”’ Enrique 
Dechow von Buelow, German aviator, have been indicted on a charge of possessing 
and passing the notes. 

Alvin McK. Sylvester, assistant United States attorney,, immediately arranged 
to present the opinion to Federal Judge Alfred C. Coxe, who, it is expected, will 
sign a removal order today and order Dr. Burtan, formerly an assistant physician 
of the staff of Polyclinic Hospital, to surrender. Dr. Burtan is free in bail of 
$15,000. 

Von Buelow, who is said to have made a full confession of the part he played in 
attempting to dispose of the counterfeits, is in Chicago awaiting trial. 

Dr. Burtan has insisted ever since his arrest that he was connected in no way 
with any counterfeiting plot. During the removal proceedings Frank H. Smiley, 
a private detective of Chicago, testified that Von Buelow had introduced him to 
Burtan. Smiley and two of his friends arranged to dispose of $100,000 in counter- 
feit notes in the innocent belief, he said, that they were genuine bills which boot- 
leggers sought to dispose of because they feared income tax investigation if they 
themselves attempted to pass them. 


BANK TELLERS DECEIVED 


Louis Mead Treadwell, assistant United States attorney, said that Smiley 
took some of the notes to banks in Chicago, suspecting that they might be counter- 
feits, but tellers in five banks said they were genuine, and the detective accepted 
Von Buelow’s story as true. 

Smiley told Commissioner O’Neill that the actual passers had been promised 
30 percent of all profits in the scheme. Twenty percent was to be divided among 
himself, Burtan, Von Buelow and two of Smiley’s associates, while 50 percent 
was to go to the “bootleggers.”’ 

In his opinion, Commissioner O’ Neill wrote: 

“The only question involving doubt in this case is one as to whether the de- 
fendant knew that these bills were counterfeit. It has been established that they 
were counterfeit and that the defendant offered to sell them.” 

Dr. Burtan, a heart specialist, is represented by Benjamin Hartstein. When 
he was first arraigned on the counterfeiting charge he said that he would prove 
that he had been innocently involved in the case through professional services to a 
patient. 
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Mr. Manpet. From the New York Times of May 16, 1934, page 15: 
Guilty in counterfeiting, New York man convicted in alleged $2 million ring. 


This, again, deals with Dr. Valentine Burtan. 
Senator McC e.ian. All right. That one may also be printed in 
the record. 


(The newspaper article above referred to was marked ‘Exhibit 
No. 428” and reads as follows:) 


Exursir No. 428 
{The New York Times, May 6, 1934] 
GUILTY IN CouUNTERFEITING 


NEW YORK MAN CONVICTED IN ALLEGED $2 MILLION RING 


Cuicaco, May 5 (AP).—Authorities claimed partial disintegration of a $2 
million international counterfeiting ring with the conviction last night of Dr. 
Valentine C. Burtan of New York. 

The defendant, accused with others with disposing of some $100,000 in spurious 
currency, was convicted by a jury which deliberated only 2 hours. 

Prosecutors Hall and Sullivan asserted after the trial that the ring had for 
several years been under the personal investigation of W. H. Moran, Chief of the 
Secret Service. They said Mr. Moran rated the bills as the best ever circulated 
in the United States. 


Dr. Burtan, they asserted, was a prominent New York Communist, but that 
since his arrest in this case he had been expelled from the Communist Party. 

They said the ring had been formed chiefly to flood the United States and 
several South American countries with spurious money, in an attempt to discredit 
this Government. 

Senator McCLe.ian. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this particular episode, together with the 
details about the Spanish gold episode, should be related generally 
in our record with the inquiry that this Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee is now undertaking with respect to the theft by the Soviet 
forces in Berlin of $350 million worth of German bonds. 

In 1945 the Soviet occupation forces took from German bank vaults 
an amount of bonds worth approximately $350 million. Those bonds, 
we believe, are now appearing for validation here in the United 
States. The German-American Validation Board recently rejected a 
claim of validation for a particular man applying for $245,000 worth 
of these bonds, and they rejected this application because they 
concluded that his particular $245,000 worth of bonds were, in fact, 
in German vaults when the Soviet occupation forces arrived in Berlin, 
and I would like this related, in the record, with that particular Soviet 
operation. 

Senator McCe.ian. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Orlov, in your experiences in Spain 

Senator, may I offer these pictures of Franz Fischer for the record? 

Senator McCretxian. All right. They may be admitted in the 
record. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 429” and 
is reproduced below:) 





~ 
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Exuisit 429 


AMERIQUE (Etats-Unis d’) 


“secoetingn yyterdite } 


Cite 





FISCHER, Franz. 
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Mr. Morris. When you were in Spain, Luigi Longo, an Italian 
Communist, worked generally under you, did he not? 

Mr. Ortov. No. Luigi Longo was an Italian who was one of the 
chiefs of the Garibaldi Brigade which fought in Spain during the civil 
war, between 1936 and 1939. 

Now, Luigi Longo is the deputy of the Italian party boss, Palmiro 
Togliatti. He is the secret director of the military forces of the party, 
which consist of the former members of the Garibaldi Brigade that 
fought in Spain, and I am quite confident that they have caches of 
arms hidden all over Italy. That means the leftovers from the World 
War, in case Moscow gives orders to stage a revolution there. 

Palmiro Togliatti was also in Spain at that time with me, and he 
had been a good friend of mine at that time. He directed the Spanish 
Communist Party and the Spanish Communist military forces in 
behalf of Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. Now, could you tell us what you know about the 
present Italian Communist Party? You mentioned Mr. Togliatti. 
He is an Italian Communist, is he not? 

Mr. Ortov. He is an Italian Communist. 

As is well known, the Italian party is the biggest and strongest 
party in the West after the Soviet Communist Party. They have 2 
million members in the Communist Party in Italy, which is a tre- 
mendous percentage, if you take into account that the whole 
population of Italy is 48 million. 

The power of the Communist Party in Italy has been underesti- 
mated. They actually dominate the biggest trade union there, which 
controls more than half of the Italian workers. 

Now, if you consider all that, and the fact that at the head of the 
Italian Communist Party stands the most able man in the Communist 
movement—that means Palmiro Togliatti, who had tremendous ex- 
perience in military conspiracies in the civil war in Spain—you might 
realize how serious the danger is, that if Moscow orders an uprising 
in Italy, it might easily succeed. 

I should like also to mention that in Trieste, the port of Trieste, 
which is in the northern part of Italy, very near to Yugoslavia, there 
is a man by the name of Vidale who heads the Communist Party of 
Trieste. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Vidale? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. I knew him in Spain. He was one of the chiefs 
of the general staff of the International Brigade. He passed also under 
another name, Contreras. 

Vidale was not accidentally placed at that strategic position in 
Trieste, because, in my understanding, if Moscow orders an uprising 
in Italy, Moscow will need badly the help of Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, who holds in his hands the gates to northern Italy, and in that 
case, if Marshal Tito would be amenable to Soviet conspiratorial de- 
signs against Italy, he would be able to let through volunteers and 
surreptitiously supply the Italian rebels with arms. And I think that 
was the chief reason why Russia last year has been wooing Tito to a 
tremendous extent. 

If you allow me, Senator, to elaborate for 5 minutes on that subject, 
I will give you some data. 

Senator McCietxan. I will be glad to. 
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In the course of your elaboration, | would like for you to comment 
on what advantage you think we are getting by giving military aid to 
Tito, under these circumstances. 

Mr. Ortoy. I would like to refresh some pertinent facts. 

In 1948 there was a break between Yugoslavia and Soviet Russia. 

The reason was that at that time Tito, who had become a Yugo- 
slavian hero, the only head of a satellite state who really liberated his 
own country without the help of the Red army, but with his own 
partisans, demanded from Stalin at least a limited measure of inde- 
pendence for Yugoslavia. 

Stalin did not like that, and he wrote a letter to Tito, which was also 
signed by Molotov, warning him against insubordination and con- 
taining inambiguous threats or unequivocal threat. The letter read 
as follows: 

Dear ComrabDE: We warn you, Trotsky’s— 
this is verbatim— 
case should be instructive to you. 


By that time Trotsky was already 8 years dead, assassinated, 
liquidated by Stalin in Mexico. 

In spite of that, Tito did not acquiesce to Stalin’s demand and was 
expelled from the Cominform as a traitor. Tito did not have any- 
thing else to do but to turn for help to the West. He turned for help 
to the United States, which gave him help which amounted to $1 
billion—$500 million in economic assistance, industrial, food, and 
things like that; and more than $500 million in military tanks, fighter 
jets, and things like that. 

That made Tito a double traitor in the eyes of Russia. 

Now, in 1950, Tito signed the so-called Balkan Pact, together with 
Turkey and Greece, in defense against the Soviet Union. It should 
be appreciated that Turkey had been a traditional enemy of Russia 
for hundreds of years. That made Tito a triple traitor in the eyes 
not only of the Russian Government but of the Russian people. 

After Stalin’s death, relations, diplomatic relations, have been 
restored between Russia and Yugoslavia, and that was enough to take 
care of the relations between both countries. But since 1955 the world 
has seen something very unusual, an unusual wooing of Tito by the 
Kremlin. 

In 1955 no less important a person than Khrushchev and Bulganin 
themselves went to Belgrade and officially apoligized for the break 
that had occurred in 1948. In 1956, in June, the beginning of June, 
Tito was invited to Russia. He had been accepted almost as a na- 
tional hero. He had been feted as no other foreign visitor had ever 
been. 

Before he came to Moscow, the Cominform was disbanded in 
deference to Tito, because the Cominform had expelled Tito from its 
ranks in 1948. 

A day before Tito arrived in Moscow, Molotov was fired as Foreign 
Minister, also in deference to Tito, because Molotov’s signature was 
on the threatening letter that Stalin sent to Tito in 1948. And, as if 
Molotov had not been humiliated enough, he was made to go to the 
railway station and bow to Tito. 

I will not enumerate all the honors which were bestowed on Tito 
there. I asked myself at that time what was the reason. A traitor 
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to Russia in the eyes of the Russians, a triple traitor, why had he been 
wooed to such an extent, and I wish to say that that wooing went so 
far that it was’done*with undisguised obsequiousness. 

In his report to the 20th party congress, Khrushchev had this to 
say about Tito, and about Stalin. First of all, he blamed Stalin for 
the break with Tito, and then he said: 


Stalin boasted— 
declared Khrushchev at the 20th congress of the party— 


I will shake my little finger and there will be no more Tito. He will fall. 
But that did not happen to Tito. No matter how much or how little Stalin 
shook not only his little finger but everything else that he could shake, Tito did 


not fall. 

This was humiliating not only to Stalin; this was humiliating to 
the Russian state and to the Russian people itself. 

Then, looking for an answer, for the reasons why Tito had been 
wooed to such an extent, I came to the following conclusion: that the 
answer to that strange wooing could be found, first, in the strategic 
position which Yugoslavia occupies on the map of Europe, and, 
secondly, that it was dictated by a change in Soviet strategy which 
was caused by the emergence of, or the appearance of the H-bomb. 
Before the H-bomb had been invented and before the appearance of 
nuclear weapons had changed the military thinking in both opposing 
camps, Russia was madly increasing its war potential, in the hope 
that some day they will grab the Western World by direct assault. 

But the threat of a nuclear war made this plan too dangerous, and 
Khrushchev and the other leaders of the Soviet Union decided that 
the retaliatory power of the United States is too strong to attempt 
plans of open warfare against the West, and that it is time to change 
their open warfare plans to surreptitious schemes of spreading the 
power of the Kremlin over the globe by subversion and staging 
revolutions from the inside. 

Then, it is well known, and I think it has been already noted by other 
analysts, that thie target countries where the Russians entertain their 

lans and ideas of staging an inside revolution are two countries, 
taly and France, because there the Communists are the strongest. 

But for the success of staging a revolution in Italy, where everything 
actually has been set and prepared, as I mentioned before, the Kremlin 
needed the help of Tito because Tito is located at the very gates, 
Yugoslavia is located at the very gates of Italy. 

Was Tito amenable or receptive to Russian plans and conspiratorial 
designs on Italy? Studying the speeches which had been made in 
Moscow, at the Moscow Stadium, before some 70,000 members of the 
Soviet elite, speeches made by Tito and by Khrushchev, and studying 
also the announcement they made to the press, and even such a trifle 
as the slogan, “Forever Together,” which was spelled out by the 
multicolored formation of the athletes at the stadium, and then the 
speech by Marshal Zhukov, who said ‘‘from now on we and our Yugo- 
slavian comrades, our armies, will march shoulder to shoulder to- 
gether,”” showed me that Tito was quite receptive to such a plan. 

What could be actually Tito’s interest in such a plan? ell, as we 
know, every dictator who has entrenched himself in power, begins to 
dream about territorial aggrandizement. We also know that Tito 
had been coveting the port of Trieste for a long time, and he knows 
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very well that his good friend, Palmiro Togliatti, who, at the age of 63, 
can hardly wait to become the Italian dictator, would hardly begrudge 
him a city, a port, or a little Italian territory. 

There were also other instances which showed to me that a deal 
was being consummated between Moscow and Tito in this respect: 
Tito, who, for years, had been excluded from the Communist world, 
has been allowed by Russia to interfere in the affairs of the satellite 
people. He demanded that Rakosi, the party boss of Hungary, be 
dismissed. Khrushchev and Bulganin defended Rakosi as the best 
man, but the Kremlin had to bow to the demand of Tito. 

Now, Tito protested against Chervenkov, the head of Bulgaria, 
and again the Kremlin had to bow to the demands of Tito that 
Chervenkov be dismissed, and another man by the name of Yugov 
was appointed head of Bulgaria. 

Then we remember, also from the press, another case that, after 
the dismissal of Rakosi as head of Hungary, the Kremlin suggested 
that another man by the name of Erno Gero, a Hungarian Communist, 
be put at the head of Hungary instead of Rakosi. I knew him very 
well in Spain. He had been there as assistant of Palmiro Togliatti. 

Tito at a conference with Khrushchev in the Crimea protested 
against Gero, but Khrushchev succeeded, after long hours or days of 
persuasion, to obtain Tito’s consent to the appointment of Gero. 

Now, another sign that Tito was consummating a deal with the 
Kremlin and that the Kremlin, in order to woo him and to win him 
over to their plan, had to make concessions to him, can be seen from 
the fact that, if you remember, during last summer, on the order of 
the Kremlin, all the heads, party heads of all the satellite states, made 
actually a pilgrimage to Belgrade, where they had to bow to Tito. 
In other words, the ambitions of Tito were not only territorial but 
also to play the first fiddle in the party movement of all Communist 
parties of all satellite states. 

That is not a new ambition. That ambition was known to us from 
the press. In 1948, in Pravda, was published an announcement 
about the proposed so-called Federation of the Balkan States. At 
that time the big Communist leader, George Dmitrov, entertained 
ambitions of combining all the satellite states into a Balkan federation 
and to head it. It was actually discussed in the press, the Cominform 
poe and Pravda, and later Stalin decided that Dmitrov might 

ecome too powerful, and he actually overruled this idea. 

But now Tito, remembering the old ambitions of Dmitrov, and 
seeing that he can put conditions to the Kremlin because he was so 
needed to the Kremlin for the Italian affair, for the staging of sub- 
versive revolutionary uprising in Italy, he put in the biggest demand 
he could. 

Now, as we know, the Hungarian revolution occurred approximately 
at this time, and the Hungarian revolution, which produced a lot of 
very interested consequences, has actually set back those plans, the 
Italian plans of the Russians, for a time at least. 

Mr. Morris. May I break in there, Mr. Orlov? 

In other words, it is your testimony here that, based on your 
knowledge of the principals involved, this Luigi Longo, Togliatti, 
Gero, the Hungarian, Vidale, the Communist who is 

Mr. Ortov. Leader in Trieste. 
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Mr. Morris. On the basis of all of your knowledge of these people, 
and your knowledge of Communist strategy, you believe that the 
Soviets are planning some kind of a coup, using military forces, the 
military forces involved in the Communist Party in Italy, and for 
that reason they are trying to court Tito. 

And one of the things you believe they are offering Tito, by way of 
inducing him to go along with that conquest, is the city of Trieste, the 
now internationalized city of Trieste? 

Mr. Oruov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. That is what it comes down to; right? 

Mr. Ortov. This is my conjecture, and I wish to note that not only 
the Hungarian revolution has upset the Soviet plans but, if you re- 
member , approximately i in September of last year, Tito, who had been 
given by the Kremlin every sign that they want him to be a man of 
great influence in the Balkans, | suddenly discovered that the Kremlin 
was double crossing him, that the Kremlin had sent out a secret circu- 
lar letter to all the Communist satellite states not to take Tito too 
seriously, saying that: 

The Yugoslavian Party is not a true Marxist party in the real sense of the word, 
and the Italian Party is tinted with social-democratic tendencies. 

When he learned about that, he protested, and then you remember 
how the Soviet Party boss, Khrushchev, made a dash by airplane to 
Belgrade and then to the island, Brioni, Tito’s retreat, where they were 
Ww rangling and haggling for a couple of weeks, and then they flew to- 
gether to Yalta, where they had conferences with the rest of the Soviet 
le ‘aders, who tried to allay Tito’s suspicions, but the result, as I see, 
was a failure, because now you see a new rift between Tito and the 
Kremlin. 

My idea is that, having recovered from the Hungarian debacle, the 
Russians might try to reactivate their Italian plan, because, if the 
Kremlin succeeded in seizing Italy, then they would flank France, 
which has also a tremendous, a very strong Communist Party, which 
polled, if I am not mistaken, about 20 percent of the votes in France, 
and that would be the end of Europe as we know it. 

The Communist leaders very often quote Lenin, not believing either 
in Lenin or anybody else, believing only in their own method of 
spreading their power over the globe by the means which they see fit. 
But they remember one precept of Lenin, who taught the Communist 
Party that a revolutionary, so-called revolutionary situation ripens 
very rarely, and to miss a revolutionary situation is tantamount to 
death, or something like that, to complete failure. 

So, seeing now that the Communist Party of Italy is losing followers 
as a result of Hungarian events and of the ferment in all the Commu- 
nist parties, the Kremlin might decide that, if they wait too long, they 
may lose that golden opportunity forever, and that is why I would 
not be surprised if Moscow would maybe—I don’t know when, this 
year or next year—revert to their plan, and if that happens, we 
shall witness another vigorous attempt to woo Tito back into the 
Communist fold, to share the spoils. 

Mr. Morais. Senator, we have gone over with Mr. Orlov other 
testimony, particularly as to how espionage abroad, that is, abroad 
from the Soviet Union, is financed. We have gone into that. I know 
there are time limitations here, but that is a whole subject in itself. 





— 
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So I suggest, if your time commitments are otherwise, that this might 
be a good time for a break. 

Senator McC.LeLian. What are your plans for the afternoon? 

This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCLe.Luan. The committee will stand in 
tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Friday, February 15, 1957.) 


recess until 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
424 Senate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan presiding. 

Present: Senator McClellan. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, associate 
counsel; William A. Rusher, associate counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, 
research director. 

Senator McCietitan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, you may resume the hearing from which we adjourned 
yesterday. 

Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER ORLOV—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Orlov, I wonder if you could tell us precisely 
what your assignment was with the NKVD? 

Mr. Orvov. I occupied a number of important posts in the system, 
NKVD. I do not think I should enumerate all of them, but I may 
mention that I was commander of the frontier troops of the NKVD; 
Deputy Chief of the Economic Department of the NK VD; Chief of 
the Economic Department for the Supervision of the Soviet Foreign 
Trade; and my last job was that of Soviet diplomat and adviser of 
the Soviet Government to the Republican Government of Spain on 
matters pertaining to intelligence, counterintelligence, and guerrilla 
warfare behind enemy lines during the civil war in Spain from 1936 
to 1938. 

ag also served as a member of the little council in the NK VD, of 6 

eople who were chosen to evaluate secret documents obtained by 

KVD rings from abroad, in order to advise the Soviet Foreign 
Office on foreign operations and the intentions of foreign governments, 
and to evaluate the documents also for the Politburo of the party. 

Mr. Morris. You say you were | of a group of 6 people who were 
evaluating foreign documents from abroad? 

Mr. Orvov. Soreies documents, with the view of giving their 


opinion about the intention of foreign governments, concerning the 
Soviet Union. 
And Stalin would also get it after that. 
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I was also the author of a textbook on intelligence and counter- 
intelligence, which was accepted by the NKVD. It was called Tac- 
tics and Strategy of Intelligence and Counterintelligence. This work 
was written by me at the beginning of 1936, was accepted by the 
NKVD, and became the handbook for the N KVD schools preparing 
Soviet intelligence e officers for service abroad. 

Mr. Morris. That was called Tactics and Strategy—of what? 

Mr. Ortov. Of Intelligence and Counterintelligence. 

I also directed for a number of years, but this was a sideline, the 
faculty, you might say, on intelligence and counterintelligence in the 
Central Military School of the NKVD in Moscow, which was also 
preparing not only commanding officers for troops but also officers 
for the intelligence services. And I used to lecture there, but that 
was just a sideline. 

Mr. Morais. I see. 

I wonder if you would tell us, Mr. Orlov, how Soviet intelligence 
and counterintelligence is organized from the very top. 

By the way, is your textbook still in use, to your knowledge, in the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Ortov. I do not know, but I am almost sure, because it created 
quite a stir. 

A number of people were assigned to write a book, and my book 
was chosen for the purpose, and because, actually, it collected all the 
cases, the most important cases, of counterintelligenc e and intelli- 
gence work in NKVD, with a view of warning operative officers 
against mistakes which were committed by others and which brought 
them to peril abroad, to arrest, and on the ways, actually, of obtain- 
ing documents, of engaging spies, of using them, of covering up if 
they fell through—all those little things which are a must for every 
intelligence officer. 

And because that book actually accumulated all the operative ex- 
perience of the NK VD, I do not think it could be changed in any way. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell us how Soviet intelligence 
operates, with respect to the various foreign countries. 

Mr. Ortov. I would mention first the lines or targets of Soviet 
intelligence abroad. 

Soviet intelligence is a manifold thing. I must say that intelligence 
and counterintelligence work in Russia has been turned into a science 
and almost an art. And through the years the work of Soviet in- 
telligence services have crystallized in a number of directions. 

The first direction, the first target of the Soviet intelligence service, 
is the so-called diplomatic intelligence. That means to find out for 
the Politburo the intentions of the capitalist governments against 
each other, and the main thing is to find out the intentions of the 
capitalist governments against the Soviet Union. That has been 
done through the years successfully. 

And Stalin would receive, have on his desk, at least once a week, a 
full report on the information obtained by the NEVD in this direction. 
And very often Stalin would get copies of the diplomatic notes which 
the foreign offices of capitalist countries were preparing for him, long 
before those notes were actually received by the Soviet Foreign Office. 

The second line of Soviet intelligence and counterintelligence is 
military intelligence. The name itself explains what it is: to obtain 
complete data on the military strength of the western and eastern 
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countries, and on military inventions such as new armament, new 
submarines, new bombs, and things like that. 

Then, the third line of Soviet intelligence occupied itself with so- 
called industrial intelligence. Although intelligence service, as such, 
has been known for hundreds of years, this was something new, which 
was created by the Soviet intelligence services. 

The purpose of that industrial intelligence was to obtain the secret 
processes of western industries, mainly of American industries, of new 
inventions. And for that purpose, the Soviet intelligence service 
recruited a number of engineers, scientists, inventors, over the world, 
and especially in Americ 

And if you remember, for instance, the engineer Gold, who played 
such a big role in the atomic thing, he used to supply the Soviet intel- 
ligence service with matters of inventions in private industry. 

“But when the war came, all those engineers, like Gold, the most 
talented of them were mobilized, as we know, for the war effort, and 
thus they found themselves in the most secret departments of Ameri- 
can defense, or British defense, and were able to supply Soviet Russia 
with all the military inventions which were developed during the war. 

The fourth line of Soviet intelligence is the so-called economic 
intelligence. This economic intelligence has nothing to do with the 
so-called industrial intelligence, and actually is a defensive operation 
on the part of the Soviets. It is directed to defend the Soviet foreign 
trade. 

As you know, all the trade which Soviet Russia conducts with the 
foreign world is monopolized, and the Soviet Government was inter- 
ested to know whether that trade was being conducted by American 
companies, or by western companies, on a level. 

It has been found out, for instance, in 1931, that industrial trusts 
of various countries in the West who traded with Russia used to 
overcharge Russia up to 75 percent. And I must here confess that 
it was I who, in 1930, discovered the existence of a so-called gentle- 
men’s agreement, or bloc, among the electric companies of the world, 
and to my desk came documents stolen from, for instance, General 
Electric in America. I remember a document signed by Vice President 
Minor, a letter addressed to the German A. E. G. Co., also something 
like General Electric, to Director Bleiman, and to Switzerland, to 
another director of the Brown Boveri Co., an electric firm, with a 
list of prices that ought to be charged the Soviet Union, ostensibly 
because the Soviet Union’s credit was no good. 

And the prices were from 60 percent to 75 percent higher than the 
normal prices at which other companies of the world were able to 
buy the same electric motors, and things like that. 

This cartel, or gentlemen’s agreement, has been broken up by the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Orlov, I wonder if you could tell us how 
intelligence in the United States operated—— 

Mr. Ortov. If you would permit me just to finish these points? 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry; yes; excuse me. 

Mr. Ortov. The fifth line of intelligence work is the so-called mis- 
information. The Soviet Government is not only interested in obtain- 
ing the best information it can from abroad, secret information about 
the activities of the foreign governments, but also to misinform, to 
mislead foreign governments. 
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For that purpose, there was a special department which forged 
diplomatic documents which were sold and peddled around the world, 
with the view, for instance, of arousing suspicion in Italy against 
Germany, in Italy against France, or something like that. And that 
was very successful at times. 

The sixth line of Soviet intelligence was a very peculiar one, which 
I would define as paving the way for the Soviet Foreign Office in 
ticklish international manipulations. First of all, for instance, the 
Soviet intelligence helped the Foreign Office and helped the central 
committee of the party to pave the way for the recognition of the 
Soviet Union by various countries. 

Senator McCie.uan. For what? 

Mr. Ortov. For obtaining recognition of the Soviet Union, diplo- 
matic recognition, by various countries. 

And I know of some people who used to go to the United States to 
see whether the recognition of the Soviet Union could not be expedited. 
I am speaking of operators of the NKVD. 

That means the Soviet Foreign Office was interested in influencing 
the policies of foreign governments by pitting one part of a govern- 
ment, for instance in France, against the other. For that purpose, 
members of the government had been bribed, bought. With influence 
attained by other means, they would also keep the intrigues within 
foreign governments alive. 

For instance, I had an assignment, it was when I was in Spain, to 
get in touch with former Foreign Minister of Rumania Titulesku, 
who was out of power at that time and lived in Menton, on the border 
of France and Italy, to see whether he would not help the Soviet 
Union to unseat the Prime Minister of Rumania, Maniu, and surely 
the Soviet Union was ready to finance such manipulation. 

I know of another case when, on personal instructions of Stalin, 
the NKVD tried to bribe one of the most important members of 
Mussolini’s Cabinet, who was the Minister of Corporations. Well, 
I do not know whether he is alive and I would not like to mention his 
name right here.” That was in the early thirties, and it had been 
arranged through an NKVD representative in Italy that that Cabinet 
Minister should come to Berlin to accept his bribe. 

He came to the then head of the Soviet trade delegation in Berlin, 
by the name of—excuse me, I will recall the name, I forgot it— 
and when the member of the Italian Cabinet came to the head of the 
Soviet trade delegation, they had a talk, and the head of the trade 
delegation had an envelope for him. There was $15,000—yes; the 
name is Lubimov. 

Mr. Morris. He was the Soviet head of the trade delegation in 
Berlin? 

Mr. Ortov. In Berlin, in Germany. 

Later that man, Lubimov, became the Soviet Commissar for Light 
Industry in Russia. 

Mr. Morris. So he gave this member of Mussolini’s Cabinet 
$15,000? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes; $15,000. 

And the aftermath of that story: When he saw that he had only 
$15,000 in that envelope, he decided it was better to go and tell the 
story to Mussolini. So he came and talked to Mussolini, and Musso- 
lini protested about it, you know, in an unofficial conversation with 
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the Soviet Ambassador, and Stalin’s directive was: Too little money, 
you ought next time to try $50,000. 

Mr. Morris. Now, could you tell us why he was being bribed? 

Mr. Ortov. The idea was that that important member of the 
Cabinet of Mussolini had a following, and there was a hope that if 
the Soviet Union could obtain the services of that man and conduct 
an intrigue within the Government, maybe they might succeed finally 
in unseating Mussolini. 

Mr. Morris. Just a minute, now, and see if I understand that. 

You say the bribe of $15,000 was offered to a member of Mussolini’s 
Cabinet 

Mr. Ortov. Cabinet, yes. 

Mr. Morais (continuing). For the purpose of just getting his gen- 
eral sympathies, because he had a following? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

He had a following, and with a view that in future developments 
he might help, under Russian influence, to conduct political intrigues 
within the Mussolini Government itself. 

Mr. Morris. And when did this take place? 

Mr. Ortov. This took place in 1932. 

Mr. Morris. What was the name of the Cabinet member involved? 

Mr. Ortov. He was the Minister of Corporations. 

Mr. Morris. Of corporations? 

Mr. Oruov. Yes. 

I forgot to add that he made a trip back to Berlin and returned the 
$15,000. 

Mr. Morris. Why did he return the $15,000? 

Mr. Ortov. Because he had shown already to Mussolini, proved 
his devotion to Mussolini by that, and Mussolini instructed him to go 
back and return that money. 

And that was the case when Stalin said: Too little, you ought to 
have given $50,000. 

Senator McCuiexuian. I thought it was Mussolini who said it was 
too little. 

Mr. Ortov. No, not Mussolini. 

Senator McCie.tuan. Maybe I misunderstood. 

Mr. Ortov. Stalin said: “It is too little, you ought to have given 
$50,000.” 

And after that, he came to Berlin and returned the $15,000. 

Now, the seventh line of the NK VD work was engaged in influencing 
the decisions of a foreign government, not only in obtaining informa- 
tion but influencing decisions through powerful agents placed in high 
places in foreign councils. 

You may remember even from the American experience that during 
the past decade you had in the very high councils people who were 
willing to help Russia in the Chinese direction, not only with informa- 
tion but were influencing the policy of the American Government in 
connection with Germany, and other countries. 

Senator McCie.ian. Can you give us the names of anyone who 
has not heretofore been exposed, who was engaged in that operation? 

Mr. Ortov. Well, I do not know whether I should give the name 
of the man. 

Senator McCie.ian. Will you give them in executive session? 
Mr. Otov. I might give them in executive session. 
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Senator McC.ieian. I suggest, Mr. Counsel, that at the proper 
time we have an executive session and interrogate the witness on 
that line. 

Mr. Morris. We will do that as soon as possible. 

Mr. Ortov. The eighth line of the NK VD work is guerrilla opera- 
tions. The purpose of guerrilla operations, it is self-understood, 1 
sabotaging war installations, arsenals, warships, and things like that. 

The NKVD has a number of schools which prepare very skillful 
sabotage agents. 

When I was in Spain, I had there about six schools— 

Senator McCie.tian. Had what? 

Mr. Orvov. Six. I organized six schools for saboteurs, which were 
used for sabotaging enemy installations, behind enemy lines. 

They were mostly recruited of Spaniards and of members of the 
international brigades, mostly Communists. Among them were a 
number of Americans, Englishmen. I remember at one opening of 
the school in Barcelona for about 600 students, during the inter- 
mission I spotted a group of about 30 or 40 persons speaking English. 

So I approached them, and we talked in English, they were mem- 
ners of the international brigades, of the British International 
Brigade—— 

Senator McCietian. Do you know of any Americans attending 
those schools? 

Mr. Orutov. I do not know the Americans, but I have seen and 
talked to those people, and they did a good job behind enemy lines. 

Senator McCuietitan. Do you know where any of them are, now? 

Mr. Ortov. I do not know where they are, now, but they are prob- 
ably in the United States. 

And what I want to say is that that guerrilla line of NK VD opera- 
tions was developed during the second World War into a tremendous 
business. At the head of that business stood a man by the name of 
Etingon. His other name was Kotov. Defector Khokhlov, about 
whom you read in the newspaper, and who I think testified somewhere 
here, wrote that during his times in the Soviet Union, my former 
assistant, Kotov—he called him General Kotov—from Spain directed 
all those operations. 

The guerrilla operations were so vast during the Second World War 
that saboteurs were counted by the tens of thousands, and I would not 
be surprised if Russia has here now on the territory of the United 
States a few hundred saboteurs who will get active as soon as war 
danger arises, or when the cold war becomes hot. 

Senator McCuie.uan. In that connection, could you give any advice 
or counsel that would enable either the Congress, this committee, or 
the FBI, or any other agency of the Government, to identify them and 
take other proper action? 

Mr. Ortov. My advice in that respect would be, first, to guard the 
most sensitive and important installations. When I am speaking of 
the most sensitive, those are the atomic, hydrogen, and pater 
weapons, missiles, and things like that. 

Because knowing well coal guerrilla operations are conducted 
by the Russians and their methods, I would not be surprised if a few 
days before the war started, a pseudo- American battalion—that means 
a battalion dressed in American uniforms, with English-speaking 
officers—would march by a certain place, for instance, where atomic 
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bombs are stored, and if that place is guarded by an American platoon 
or by an American qomeneny, and so on, nobody would even suspect 
that the approaching group of American soldiers stepping by is 
an enemy outfit. And then, those would be 90 percent Russians 
dressed in American uniforms, with 10 percent of American guerrilla 
fighters who served in Spain, who can conduct themselves as officers, 
and that suicide brigade would make an attack. 

Similar attacks could be made anywhere else, where very important 
things like, for instance, guided missiles are stored. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Orlov, I wonder if I may break in there. 

While you had these positions in the NKVD and while you were 
running the sabotage schools, how did intelligence operate in the 
United States, and how many rings were there in existence at the time 
of your separation from that service? 

Mr. Ortov. I can judge by certain facts. In 1938, a country like 
the United States, like France, like Britain, had one director resident. 
That means a chief representative of the NK VD, with six assistants, 
Russian assistants——— 

Mr. Morais. Is this the situation that existed in the United States 
when you broke away in 1938? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. 

And this is the picture which existed here: There was here a chief 
director resident of the NK VD, by the name of Gusev, a man who had 
been in the former years my assistant. Then Gusev had six assist- 
ants. Each assistant had three American assistants, from the Com- 
munist Party usually, who were the contact men with the spies in the 
United States. 

Each of the Russian assistants took care of at least three rings. 
So you multiply 3 rings by 6 assistants, and that makes 18 rings, 
18 spy rings. 

Since then the picture has become even more ominous, because 
since then, as you know, a war followed when America and Russia 
were allies, and Russia had the greatest ease of planting spies here, of 
bringing their people here. 

Not only that. Since the war, Russia has acquired a number of 
countries which are called satellites. Those satellites have now 
embassies and consulates in this country. Consulates and embassies 
have always been covers for Soviet espionage, and it stands to reason, 
there is no doubt in my mind that the NK VD has in every embassy of 
that kind also their own rings. 

Then there is the United Nations, which did not exist before the 
war, and it has been established that there were Soviet spies in the 
United Nations. 

Even if the number of rings which the NK VD possesses now in the 
United States is not larger than it had been in 1938, then still, there 
ought to be 18 rings. Two rings, as we know, two spy rings, have 
been exposed, one a military ring from the Red army, by Whittaker 
Chambers. The other ring was “exposed by Eliz: :beth Bentley, wh« 
came and reported to the American authorities. 

Now, nobody else from other rings came and volunteered informa- 
tion. It stands to reason that at least 16 rings are at large and have 
the free run of this country. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Orlov, these rings, to your knowledge, were 
directed by Soviet intelligence operatives; were they not? 
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Mr. Oruov. Yes; they were directed by Soviet intelligence opera- 
tors, and they comprise only the NKVD rings. I am not speaking 
about the rings which are directed by the Fourth Department of the 
Soviet Army. 

Mr. Morris. That is the military intelligence ring. That is 
something separate; is it not? 

Mr. Ortov. Something separate. 

And I have read that a former Soviet defector by the name of Ege 
gave an estimate of the number of those military rings in the United 
States as approximately 20. 

Mr. Morris. And Ege testified, Senator, before this committee, 
and he said, to his knowledge, that the Soviet military intelligence 
had 20 rings in operation. 

Senator McCLe.ian. Who was that? 

Mr. Morris. His name is Ege. 

But the rings you are talking about were NK VD rings? 

Mr. Orxov. Yes. 

we Morris. These are rings that are directed by Soviet officials; 
right? 

Mr. Ortov. By Soviet officials. 

Mr. Morris. But do you know below, when you get into the work- 
ing range, for the most part, who are the people who do the work? 

Mr. Ortov. The people who do the work were Americans, or any 
other foreigners who lived here, and at least from 40 to 60 percent of 
them were usually American Communists. 

Mr. Morris. And the rest of them? 

Mr. Ortov. The rest of them are non-Communists, working either 
for money or for some other reasons. 

And I should like to add, these rings which I define here, although 
they conduct themselves illegally and commit espionage, they are 
called in Russia a legal network. Why is it called legal?. Because it 
is conducted from legal coverups from Soviet embassies, which are 
legal, and directed by officers who have legal passports. 

But besides those rings there is another set of NK VD rings in the 
United States, which are called underground rings. They are called 
so because the Soviet leaders of those rings do not serve in the embassy 
or in the United Nations, but live under false passports as foreign 
businessmen or as American citizens and conduct their espionage. 

They have private lines of communication with Moscow, they never 
use the diplomatic pouch. They are forbidden even to approach the 
Soviet embassy. 

Senator McCLetuian. They usually try to become American citi- 
zens, do they not? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes. They come with false passports 

Senator McCLe.uan. I know, but they usually try to seek American 
citizenry? 

Mr. Orutov. They try to become American citizens. If they are 
not satisfied with their forged American passports, then they try to 
obtain somebody’s naturalization papers and to get naturalized in the 
usual way as American citizens. 

Mr. Morais. I think the Senator was asking, was he not, that 
generally they draw an American citizen to do their work? 

Senator McCueuuian. No. I had in mind that the leaders of those 
rings ostensibly try to become American citizens, to further cover 
up their identity and their purpose. 
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Mr. Ortov. Yes, this is their main purpose. Because every one 
of them is afraid of an outright forged passport, becuase if he is 
arrested, then everything comes out. They would like to adopt an 
American identity on the basis of true documents, and some of them 
succeed in immigrating here, obtaining immigration with somebody’s 
help from Europe, and gradually become American citizens. 

For instance, that man Zborowsky, whom I mentioned yesterday, 
he was sent here by the NK VD under his own name in 1941, and in 
1947 he was already an American citizen. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how can we know, Mr. Orlov—In order to learn 
the identity of these rings it is necessary, is it not, for us to get a defec- 
tion from some one of the Soviet NKVD persons in the United States? 
Isn’t that the way we are going to solve the thing? 

Mr. Ortov. There are many ways of solving that problem. And 
I must say that Soviet intelligence services are the most skillful in the 
world. 

In this connection, I will ask permission to read a little quotation 
here, because I would never be able to put it, to formulate it, better 
than this man has formulated it. I do not know the name of this 
man, but I have found this in the newspaper, International News 
Service report, from Chicago, saying: 

Dan T. Moore, of Cleveland, former counterintelligence officer in the Middle 
East, says that never in history has spy warfare been so important as it is now, or 
such vital secrets to lose or such important secrets to steal. 


He added: 


“Of all nations on earth during the last 200 years, the most skillful in spy 


warfare are the Russians. The secrets we lose this year may cause us to lose a 
war 2 years from now. 

“No nation now would think of declaring war unless it is established, through 
a spy system, that it is going to win.” 

I think no one could put better the state of affairs and the impor- 
tance of espionage in our times as this man did. I do not know who 
he is, but whoever he is, that man could contribute much to the 
struggle against foreign espionage in behalf of America. 

Now, I would like to mention the last, the ninth, line of NK VD 
work. That is infiltration of security agencies of the United States 
and of other countries. 

They have done, I think, a good job on that. And here I jotted 


down just three lines, a quotation from Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 
He said: 


I believe the Communists are so adroit and adept that they have infiltrated 
practically every security agency of the Government. 

I took it from a New York Times, September 30, 1953. 

Now, concerning the ways and how to combat espionage. There 
are many ways. The Russians are very skillful in espionage, but 
they are not invincible, they are not supermen. If that science of 
intelligence were raised in the western countries to a proper level, 
why, Soviet spies or any other spies could be checkmated. 

ne of the ways of obtaining information about the spies, the most 
direct way, is obtaining defectors. 

Senator McCrievian. Obtaining what? 

Mr. Oruov. Soviet defectors. 
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For instance, had a Soviet intelligence officer who conducted the 
work here decided to defect, he could have exploded the whole network 
in the same way, for instance, as the American, Elizabeth Bentley, did. 

Senator McCieuan. All right. 

In view of your experience and background, what is the prospect of 
getting those men to defect? 

Mr. Ortov. That is a very good question, Senator. 

I think nothing has been done in that direction until now. I know, 
because I was one of them, and I know what every Soviet intelligence 
officer feels. 

When they started their work, they honestly served their country— 
they were good patriots. But through decades of assassination of 
innocent people, of liquidations by Stalin of every NKVD officer who 
knew his criminal secrets, through all those decades there has been 
created an atmosphere, a psychological atmosphere, among the 
NKVD chiefs and the intelligence officers of the Soviet Union, that 
each of them, at one time or another, usually during periodical purges, 
would be happy to quit and to start his life anew. 

They say, for instance, that the life of pilots, aviators, is very short; 
but the life span of NKVD officers is the shortest of all. In my 
memory, there was the chief of the NKVD, Yagoda, his assistants, 
chiefs of all the departments—I was one of them—and they were all 
liquidated. 

Then came a new prophet appointed by Stalin, Yezhov, who was 
Stalin’s right-hand man. Yezhov recruited new men from the central 
committee, taught men, mobilized and created a new apparatus of 
the NKVD, who started their work. Finally, it was. unavoidable 
that those people that worked closely with Stalin learned about his 
crimes. Wishing to remain in history as the most pure, honest man 
in the world, Stalin could not let them live either, because some of 
them might have survived him and written their memoirs. So he 
liquidated them. 

Then came, finally, Beria, a man whom I knew very well because 
we worked together when we were both young men. As a matter of 
fact, in the Caucasus in 1926 I was his senior. Beria was a man 
who seemed to be the best man and most guaranteed man from any 
execution, because he was a Georgian, like Stalin himself, and very 
close to him. And finally we have seen that Beria, the new man 
whom he brought in the NKVD, had been also executed, together 
with all of them. 

After that— - 

Mr. Morris. The point is, Mr. Orlov, you say the life span of all 
of them is very short and they do not last long? 

Mr. Ortov. They do not last long. 

Senator McCie.ian. Let me ask you: 

It seems to me that normal human intelligence would at some time 
perceive that anyone who went into that field of work, accepted such 
responsibilities, in view of the past experience and the things that 
have happened, would know that ultimately he would come to the 
same fate. 

Now, how is it that they are able to recruit them and get them to 
assume such responsibilities? 

Mr. Oruov. You see, the difference is, in the United States you 
have to recruit a man, to invite him. Here the President calls up a 
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man whom he knows to be able and says, ‘I want to give you a very 
important job,” and he can say, “Well, I am devoted to my family, 
to my business, and I cannot take it. 

In Russia —— 

Senator McCie.uan. Over there they are drafted- 

Mr. Oruov. Yes; over there they are drafted. 

Senator McCLe.uan. Virtually drafted? 

Mr. Oruov. Yes. 

Senator McCueuuan. They dare not refuse. In other words, by 
accepting it, they may prolong their life, although they may finally 
come to the same fate; is that correct? 

Mr. Ortov. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator McCuiexuan. In other words, you have probably 10 years 
if you do what they tell you, but if you don’t it is over now? 

Mr. Ortov. That is it. 

Senator McCueuan. All right. 

Mr. Ortov. Now, I remember the time when I defected. When 
all the chiefs of the NKVD had been executed, I saw my assistants 
around me—Kotov, who was also liquidated with Beria—I saw how 
they were shaking in their boots. But they did not defect— 

Senator McCie.uan. Did you tell them you were going to defect? 

Mr. Ortov. No; I did not. 

Senator McCuenian. You said they w ere shaking in their boots. 
I do not understand. I am not criticizing; I am just trying to un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Ortov. Yes, they were shaking in their boots, because we had 
conversations with one another, and if they did not spell out so-and- 
so much, you could always feel and know they were afraid to go to 
Russia. 

For instance, I received word to go back to Russia. I received, for 
instance, an order to send my assistant to Russia, an assistant who was 
decorated by Stalin personally, and who had carried out great feats. 
ms was invited to Russia to report to Stalin on the Spanish war. And 
then 

Senator McCuiex~ian. You never knew, when you got such an 
invitation, whether it was for liquidation or for getting information? 

Mr. Ortov. No; we understood that it was for liquidation. 

Senator McCue ian. Oh, you did? 

Mr. Ortov. Because only 1 month passed, and we did not receive 
a single letter from him. 

Then my other assistants would converge and say that something 
must have happened, and things like that. “He was an honest 
fellow—What do you think?” and things like that. And they were 
gloomy, all of them. 

And when I received a telegram instructing me to go to Belgium 
and to board a ship, ostensibly for a secret conference where a top 
member of the party would be waiting for me, two of my assistants 
talked to me privately. One of them said, ‘I do not like that tele- 

am.”’ 

When I asked him, ‘“‘What do you think; what conference could there 
be?” about this or that matter. He did not answer me, and looked 
away. He was afraid to talk, but at the same time wanted me to 
feel that—and he said, “Why, didn’t he come here to Spain to talk 
to you?” 
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You see, everyone felt danger, everyone actually was trembling. 

Now, under such circumstances, every one of them would have 
defected. Some of them did not, because their families were in 
Russia. Some of them were afraid because, working abroad, they 
used to pilfer secret documents from every ministry in the world, and 
they were afraid that, after all, when they defect, they would be ar- 
rested and made responsible for espionage work which they conducted 
for the Soviet Union. 

And the third point was, Stalin issued orders to assassinate defec- 
tors abroad. I can name some of the men who were assassinated 
during that time. One of them was Ignace Reiss. He was cornered 
and assassinated in Switzerland in 1937. You remember another 
man by the name of Krivitzky died mysteriously here in Washington. 
Another man by the name of Agabekov had been cornered 8 years 
after his defection and killed in Belgium. 

In the beginning of 1938, one was killed in Rotterdam, an under- 
ground agent. 

Senator McCue.uan. Have there been any killed here in the United 
tates? 

Mr. Oruov. I think that Krivitzky was, and another man by the 
name of Markin, who was found killed here, too. 

Now, another outstanding underground chief, a Soviet Party mem- 
ber and a Soviet national, was killed under the following circumstances 
in Rotterdam, Holland. He was called for an appointment to a cer- 
tain cafeteria to meet a Soviet intelligence man from Moscow. He 
came there. They sipped their coffee, had their talk, and then that 
man from Moscow gave him a package which ostensibly contained 3 
or 4 books. He walked out first from the cafe, the cafeteria, and 
the underground Soviet agent remained at his table for about 15 
minutes. 

In 15 minutes he walked out, and when he was in the doorway the 
bomb exploded. It was in the package, and he was killed. 

Those things created a double terror, and no one knew whether he 
would survive if he defected. 

Now, I was in hiding for 15 years, and it was really a miracle that I 
survived. Asa matter of fact, I met one of the Russian terrorists in 
Cleveland. I mean, I have seen him;I did not talk to him. He was 
trailing me. But probably they would not kill me outright, because 
in my letter to Stalin I wrote that if I were killed, my lawyer would 
publish all the documents. And they would have to trap me, get me 
into some trap, and make me yield the documents first, before they 
would kill me. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, one of the problems that the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee has been having throughout the years has 
been the acquisition of a defector along the lines that Mr. Orlov is 
talking about. 

Now, in Canada there was the Gouzenko defector, and he really 
exposed much of the espionage that went on there. Rastvorov 
defected in Japan, and has been able to tell the country a great deal; 
Mr. Petrov in Australia; and Mr. Ege in Turkey. 

Now, we have never had such a thing in the United States, any 
NKVD official defecting, and we continue to explore, Senator, whether 
or not there is any kind of legislation that we might enact, something 
we might do to give inducements to the people that Mr. Orlov tells 
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us about from his own experience, who he believes would actually like 
to come to our side if there was some kind of an inducement or some- 
thing to put aside their fear—— 

Mr. Ortov. May I say something about that? 

Mr. Morris (continuing). And it is a grave problem, Senator, as 
far as we are concerned. 

Senator McCieitian. Do you feel, though, there are those over 
here engaged in spying for Communists that would be glad to defect, 
if they felt their hfe would be—— 

Mr. Ortov. I am quite sure, because they know that although 
there is some kind of, what you call a thaw, in Moscow, some kind 
of liberalization, the time will come when the sacrifice will have to 
be laid on the altar. 

Senator McCuie.uan. In other words, the thaw is only for a season? 

Mr. Ortov. Temporary. 

Senator McCLe ian. For a season only? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes, for a season only. 

Then I must say that the success of the Soviet intelligence services 
is, to a certain extent, explained not only by their brilliant training, 
not only by the tremendous help which was given to them by the 
Communist Party here in the United States, but also by the com- 
placency of the Western governments, which do not combat Soviet 
intelligence as it ought to have been done. 

Let me give you an example—— 

Senator McCuie.uan. All right. Let me ask you a question: 

What is your recommendation, what do you suggest now? As you 
say, we do not combat it as we should, and we are interested, of course, 
in getting any defections we can from these people. What would be 
your recommendation, how to go about it, how can we induce them, 
and what action can this Government take? 

Mr. Ortov. My recommendation would be that if an important 
representative of this Government, let’s say the Attorney General 
or a Senator, would make a declaration at a press conference or other- 
wise, saying that those who quit Soviet conspiracies, those who want 
to quit their espionage work, those who want to part, to break with 
their past and go over to the free world, they will be helped to get an 
immigration visa in this country, with permanent residence in this 
country, and they will be offered immunity against their own respon- 
sibility for the things they have done in this country. 

Because, as you know, espionage laws have been corrected in a way 
which excludes the statute of limitations for espionage. So a man 
who has been here, for instance, 10 years ago and was sent here again 
because he knows the English language and he knows the country, 
he is afraid that he might be ae in the dock and be responsible and 
be sentenced to some 20 years in prison. 

Now, why should he take sal a chance? If he would be promised 
complete immunity against whatever he did in this country, if 
certain promise would be given to him that he would be helped to 
establish himself—offering any money to a man of that kind would 
not be good because people who come to a decision, when they have 
to break with their country, with their families, with their past which 
they cherished for many years, their participation in the civil war, 
in the party, and in the revolution, they will not be moved by money 
They would feel insulted. They do not want to feel that they are 
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regarded as traitors, and they do not want to be traitors in their 
own eves. 

Senator McCiexisn. Let me ask you another question: 

It occurs to me that these agents that they assign over here from 
Russia, espionage agents and so forth, they select them with some 
care, do they not, with respect to their family back home, so that 
they can always hold that as a threat over them? 

Mr. Ortov. Yes; it is usually done so. 

But you know, life takes its toil, and if you send a man and leave 
his family there, he knows he is not trusted any more—he cannot 
work. 

They would be told in Moscow: “Well, you have children; we 
want your children to get a Soviet education; let them stay in the 
schools here,’’ and so on. 

But then in 1 year he writes he cannot work here, he wants to go 
back, and his work slackens—and it is not the same thing. You 
cannot send a man to risk his life and at the same time show him 
that he is not trusted. 

So finally, within 1 year, they sent him his wife and then they sent 
him his children. 

So, some of them who still have their families in Russia won’t 
exchange the safety and lives of the members of their family for a 
doubtful future in the United States. They just continue, they 
return to the NKVD in Moscow and just take a chance that some 
time, somehow, not everyone is killed, not everyone is liquidated. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Orlov, did you know Vasili Zubelin? He was 
the third secretary, and then second secretary to the Embassy here 
during the war. Now, he has recently figured in the espionage case 
in New York, Senator. 

Now, can we talk about that particular individual? Did you know 
him as an NKVD man? 

Mr. Ortov. I know about whom you are talking. I knew him 
under a different name. In Moscow he was, he lived under his real 
name, Zarubin, Vasili Zarubin. He was one of the outstanding 
operatives of the NK VD. _ I knew also his wife, Lisa Gozsky. 

Mr. Morris. She was an intelligence operator in her own right, 
was she not? 

Mr. Ortov. She was an intelligence officer in her own right, and 
she worked in my department. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about him and her, and what, gen- 
erally, their assignments were and what their connections were with 
intelligence in the United States, if they had any connection at that 
time? 

Mr. Ortov. I know that the most important work which he did 
was before the war in Germany. That was a dangerous thing, to 
work against Germany with an underground false passport. 

His wife also lived in the underground there. 

I do not know what he did in America. What I know is just 
what I read here in the newspapers about him. 

His wife was also a noted operative, and she caused the death of 
another NK VD operator by the name of Blumkin. 

Blumkin, on one of his trips abroad, went to Turkey and had a 
conversation—it was in 1930—with Trotsky, whose chief bodyguard 
he was during the civil war. That had been found out, and the wife of 
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Zarubin was assigned in order to spy on him and to find out every- 
thing. 

As a result, Blumkin had been shot on orders of Stalin. 

By the way, that Blumkin was a famous fellow. When he was 
only 17 years old, it was in the beginning of the revolution, he was a 
Socialist revolutionary and adversary of the Communists, of the 
Bolsheviks. He did not like the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, which Lenin 
signed with the Germans, yielding to Germany a part of Russia, so 
he called up the German Ambassador in Moscow and presented 
himself as a ‘“‘cheka’’ man, and said: 

“We have information that you, Ambassador, are going to be 
killed, and we want to inform you about it—there is a ring here which 
wants to kill you—May I see you?” 

He said: 

“Come right away.” 

So he came to him, opened his briefcase, and said: 

“Here are the papers.” 

He took out some papers and took out a pistol and shot him to death. 
That was a famous affair. 

The Politburo wanted to shoot him, but Trotsky became interested 
in that fellow, 17 years old, and had a talk with him. Blumkin said: 

“T know you will shoot me, but if you will spare my life I will serve 
the revolution well.” 

And Trotsky liked him, defended him, and made him chief of his 
bodyguard and of his military train 

That was why later, in 1929, Blumkin, when he was abroad, went 
to see Trotsky, which was his undoing. 

Mr. Morais. Senator, before we get off Zarubin there, our evidence 
in the past has shown us that among the American Communists over 
here, the American operatives, Zarubin himself was only known as 
Peter, and his wife was known as Helen. 

In fact, the Americans, when dealing with him, the American sub- 
ordinates dealing with him, never knew his actual name as Zarubin. 

Mr. Orlov, you feel, then, do you, that there is need at this time—at 
least, it is your advice—for some kind of a public pronouncement by 
someone, such as a Senator or Attorney General, backed up with 
specific offers of immunity, permanent residence, avoiding the use of 
money because that would strike the wrong note, and urging some 
NKVD personnel i in the United States to come forward to make full 
disclosure? 

Mr. Ortov. Definitely so. 

Not only NKVD officers, but I should say any man who takes part 
in the Soviet conspiracy against the free world. It might be a Soviet 
diplomat who was not engaged in espionage, and who possesses informa- 
tion which would help to establish the conspiratorial activities of the 
Soviet camp. 

I think the reluctance to defect can be explained also by the com- 
placency which has been shown by the Western government to this 
problem. 

For instance, you remember the Gouzenko case in Canada, where he 
broke open the atomic ring. Gouzenko, in 1945 or 1946, collected all 
the documents which have shown there existed in Canada a tremend- 
ous ring. He went to the Minister of Justice—he wanted to defect 
and showed him the documents. 
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The Minister of Justice showed it to Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, and Mackenzie King said: ‘‘Tell him to go and put those 
documents back.”’ 

But not only that, Mackenzie King, after that, when the documents 
were examined and found to be of tremendous importance, connected 
with the atomic spy ring, made a trip to the United States to see the 
American President, and he went to Britain to see Prime Minister 
Atlee. 

Mackenzie King made a report to the House of Commons, and here 
is what he said there. First of all, he said: 


I told the man Gouzenko he should go back and put it into the Soviet files, that 
we did not want it. And the reason I did it— 


he said— 
I did not want to complicate relations with Russia. 
And he said he wanted to go to see Stalin. Here it is verbatin: 


From what I have heard and know about Premier Stalin, I am confident that 
the Russian leader would not countenance or condone such action in one of his 
country’s Embassies. 

Well, seeing how Gouzenko was treated, actually he could have 
been killed, not having attained his goal of defection, he could have 
been sent or extradited to Russia. 

As a matter of fact, during the war many people were extradited 
from America to Russia—defectors. 

I have not read the latest book about the FBI, but leafing through, 
I notice a thing there, described by the authorities themselves: 

In 1943, a young sailor, a Russian sailor by the name of Egorov 
defected. He jumped his ship. So the Soviets demanded of the 
American authorities that he should be found and extradited. He 
was found and had to be put on a Norwegian ship. But while he was 
being put on the Norwegian ship, he fled and hid himself somewhere 
on a chicken farm. 

Then a year later, American police authorities noticed that four 
men were dragging a fellow to a Russian ship. The American police 
officers came up and said: “What are you doing?”’ 

Then 1 of those 4 kidnapers introduced himself as Lomakin, as 
Consul Lomakin, Soviet consul, and said that that man was a deserter, 
and things like that. And in spite of the protest of the American 
authorities, they put him aboard the Soviet ship. 

Two days later American investigators came to that ship and 
demanded that this man Egorov be called in for questioning. They 
brought Egorov, who was blue and black from beating. Egorov 
begged on his knees not to be sent to Russia because he would be 
liquidated. But Lomakin, who was also present there, the Soviet 
consul, said: 

“No, you cannot free that man, I have only signed him up as a 
member of the crew.” 

And in spite of that, the American authorities did nothing, and that 
man was sent to Russia, where he surely was shot. 

The report of the American authorities on that case is in that book 
of the FBI. And the authorities were at a loss as to what to do, and 
the man who wrote the report said: 

“That man Egorov will surely be shot dead.’ 
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Now, in view of things like that, you must be doubly courageous 

Senator McC Le.ian. In other words, we are not offering them any 
incentive whatsoever for defection? 

Mr. Ortov. Not only incentive, but at times it was discouraging. 

Senator McCLetian. We offered deterrents rather than incentives? 

Mr. Ortov. That is true. 

Senator McCueuuan. For the record, I think one thing should be 
corrected here. 

There has been some reference to the fact that if one Senator, that 
is the implication of it, would make such a statement, that that would 
carry the authority of Government. That is the implication of it. 

I am sorry sometimes it does not, because I would like to say some 
things with that effect. But I think it would take action by the 
executive branch of the Government, probably some legislation by 
Congress, to authorize it. 

Mr. Orzov. I know, but what I had in mind, Senator, was that a 
Senator might make an announcement and say: 

“T will use my offices, I will do whatever I can to persuade the 
executive branch to give political asylum to such a person.”’ 

Senator McCiexxan. In other words, what is meant is that it 
should be the policy of the Government, from whatever source author- 
ity is required, to establish such a policy. 

All right; let’s proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I think in view of the time area we stake out 
here—I have one more line of questioning, and | think I can finish 
that up very briefly. 

Senator McCuieuuan. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you feel now that, for instance, the Soviet Union, 
present leaders of the Soviet Union, have abandoned the rule of 
Stalin and that they are now embarking on a new and different course, 
which course is being reflected even by the American Communist 
Party here in the United States? 

That is two things: the Soviet policy abroad, and the Communist 
policy here at home. That will be the last question I have. 

Mr. Orutov. No, I do not think that they have actually changed. 
It is just a temporary liberalization in Russia, which is limited to 
some free speech only. 

Actually, Khrushchev, whom I had known personally, and all the 
others in Russian leadership, they are the same Stalinists as they 
were. They have not changed anything, either in their own policy 
in their own country—because, as we know, their economic policy 
remains the same. That means stress on heavy industry for war 
armaments and nothing for the consumer, no consumer goods, very 
little food, and the shortages of food and goods and the hardship of 
the Russian people continue. 

In the aspect of foreign policy, they continue the same policy of 
Stalin, of striving to subjugate other countries and other peoples. 

Senator McCreuian. In that connection, what would be your 
comment regarding the recent action of the American Communist 
Party in its propaganda? It seems to me it possibly could be regarded 
as just window-dressing for the purpose of deception, of trying to 
make it appear that they are not holding allegiance to Russia 
Communist domination. 

What is your view about that? 
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Mr. Ortov. You expressed it better than I could ever do. This is 
absolute deception, absolute lies. They are still a branch of the 
Russian Communist Party. 

Senator McCievuan. They are still Communist revolutionaries, 
international in scope—— 

Mr. Oruov. Absolutely. 

Senator McCLe.uan (continuing). And have the same objective. 

Mr. Oruov. And all their resolutions had been approved in the 
Kremlin beforehand. And they are so disciplined that they carry out 
to the minutest detail the performance of how to show that they are 
not disciplined. 

Senator McCue.uan. All right. 

Mr. Ortov. And I should like to add also that in spite of the fact 
that in his speech before the 20th congress of the party the Soviet 
party boss, Khrushchev, has admitted that millions of people were 
exiled, without any guilt, into concentration camps, he did not throw 
open the concentration camps; they are still there. 

In spite of the fact that Krushchev has so completely exposed the 
technique of torture in obtaining false confessions, all those who were 
tried in the famous Moscow trials have not been rehabilitated. All 
the former teachers of the present leaders of the Kremlin have not been 
rehabilitated, they still stand in the books as Hitlerite spies. 

The leaders of the Red army, Marshal Tukhachevsky and the rest, 
who have been shot on the charge that they had been Hitlerite spies, 
they still stand as Hitlerite spies and nobody has rehabilitated them. 

And Khrushchev has shown that he is able to use the same methods 
as Stalin. Let us recall the case of Beria. Beria was shot ostensibly 
because he was an American spy, but America knows he was not an 
American spy. And it is so ridiculous, because it was Beria who stole 
the atomic bomb secrets. So he was not an American spy. But, in 
spite of that, he and a number of persons were liquidated, ostensibly 
because they were spies. 

Mr. Morris. Could I ask you, very briefly, in a few words, how, 
generally, is espionage financed? Just in a few words, because we 
have to finish now. 

Mr. Oruov. Yes. 

This is very simple. The Soviet intelligence service is financed 
direct from the Treasury. No shady deals, they are not allowed to 
counterfeit money for that purpose, or to engage in any contraband 
to supplement their budgets. 

The budget of the Soviet intelligence service, NK VD, as in my time, 
was $2,800,000 per month, a very little sum, if you compare it by the 
sums spent by the Western intelligence services, and there was never 
a year at that time when they spent more than $2 million of that 
appropriation of $2,800,000. 

Senator McCLe.ian. Per month? 

Mr. Ortov. Per month—all over the world. 

Senator McCie.ian. How do they get by so cheaply? 

Mr. Ortov. They get by so cheaply, first, because the Soviet 
officers worked for the revolution and were satisfied to get very small 
salaries. 
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And the main thing is that about 60 percent of the most efficient 
Soviet spies were Communists, and the Communists were supposed 
to work for their spiritual fatherland, for Russia, not for money. 

Mr. Morris. Now, if the American Communists supplant the work 
of the NKVD officials in the intelligence operation in the United 
States, there is no money going from the Soviet Union to the American 
Communists, is there? 

Mr. Ortov. No. 

You see, when you speak about the Communist Party, then I may 
tell you that the Communist Party exists on Soviet money, on the 
money which comes from the Soviet Treasury, from the Central 
Committee of the Party. That is why they have to toe the line. 

That is why, you see, when there is a split in the Communist Party 
here, the faction which has split off and has denounced Moscow, goes 
out of existence, because they are not subsidized. That is why a 
deviationist group has no chance to exist, although they may have 
all the arsenal of Leninism and of Karl Marx and Engels in their 
possession. They have no money. He is the boss who pays the 
money, and the central committee of the party had a budget for 
the Comintern which financed all those activities of sles: Communist 
Party everywhere in the world. 

But concerning the so-called Communist spies, those spies worked 
without money, or they just took some little sums in order to defray 
their expenses. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

I would like to thank Mr. Orlov for coming here. 

Senator McCie.ian. The Chair would like to ask him one or two 
questions. He probably would prefer to answer them in executive 
session and, if so, that is all right. 

I would like to inquire of you whether you know now of any 
Communists in our Government, in any position in the Government? 

Mr. Ortov. No; I do not. 

Senator McCieuuan. All right. And the other is: Do you know 
any Communists in this country now who may be engaged in 
espionage that you could identify? 

Mr. Ortov. No, I do not. 

Senator McCue.uan. That is all. 

Any further testimony? 

Mr. Morris. I have no questions, Senator. 

Senator McCuieLian. Thank you very much, Mr. Orlov. 

What is the further pleasure of the staff with respect to hearings? 

Mr. Morris. There is a witness coming down today, Senator. 
We will have to have a session with him some time, in executive 
session, today, and make an announcement later in the day about 
when he is to appear. 

Senator McC.ietuian. All right. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following article from the U. S. News & World Report of 
March 29, 1957, was ordered into the record during a hearing March 
29, 1957, at which Senator Olin Johnston presided :) 
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WEAPON or GOLD 


REDS USE IT TO PUT SQUEEZE ON SPAIN 


Paris.—What may be one of the biggest “shakedown’’ schemes in history is 
being tried by Soviet Russia now in an effort to get a Communist foothold in 
Spain. 

The bait in this case is a half billion dollars’ worth of Spanish Government gold, 
taken by the Russians for ‘“‘safekeeping’’ during the Spanish Civil War 2U years ago. 

The Franco Government is trying to get it back. But, from the way things are 
going, the price is going to be high. So far, the Russians don’t even admit 
publicly, at least—that they took the gold in the first place, even though Spain 
now has documentary proof. 

Instead, Moscow is using the gold to try to squeeze concessions out of Spain 
through roundabout talks in Paris. What Russia wants is an exchange of ambas- 
sadors, trade agreements, the right to station ‘‘news correspondents”’ in Spain and 
to put into effect all the other devices Moscow has used in the past to get the 
Communists established in new territory. 

Delicate negotiations about the gold have been taking place off and on since 
1954 between Spain and Russia, even though they don’t recognize each other’s 
governments and don’t exchange representatives. 


LINK WITH UNITED STATES RASES 


The talks started just about the time United States military bases were getting 
established in Spain. The Soviet Ambassador in Paris, Sergei Vinogradov, 
quietly approached the Count of Casa Rojas, Spanish Ambassador to France, at 
a big diplomatic party and suggested that relations between their two countries 
be “normalized.” 

Since then, the two ambassadors have met privately half a dozen times, 3 times 
in each other’s embassies, for sessions lasting from 30 to 45 minutes each. Vino- 
gradov, while pushing the idea of getting Soviet officials into Spain, has avoided 
mentioning the United States bases. Nor has he made any nasty remarks about 
Madrid’s anti-Communist policies. Instead, he spends the time urging ‘‘coex- 
istence’’ and emphasizing that countries with wide differences can maintain 
“‘normal’’ relations. 

Throughout the talks between the two ambassadors, the Spanish position has 
been that nothing can be done until two things happen: First, all Spanish citizens 
in Russia must be returned to their homeland. And, second, the half billion in 
gold must be returned to its rightful owner, the Spanish Government. 

Last year, the Russians finally agreed to send back the Spaniards, most of 
whom had been in the Soviet Union since the 1930’s when the Spanish Civil War 
was going on. More than 2,000 Spaniards, mostly people who had been sent to 
Russia as children during the civil war, have now come back. Many of those who 
grew up in Russia married there and have brought along their wives and children 
all Soviet citizens. The presence of these persons gives the Russians a talking 
point when they suggest setting up an embassy and consulates in Spain. The 
interests of Soviet citizens, they say, must be protected by the Russian 
Government. 

SPANISH PROOF 


The Spanish gold was mentioned only vaguely in the first few talks between the 
tw sinbassadors here in Paris because Madrid lacked legal proof that the Russians 
had taken it. Rut now the Spanish Government has that proof in the form of an 
8-page receipt in ihe French language signed by 2 high officials of Russia. 

The evidence was ovtained after more than a year of negotiation with Juan 
Negrin, an exile who sent the gold to Moscow when he was Finance Minister in 
the Spanish Republican Government. 

For months Negrin refused to give up the papers relating to the gold deal. 
But, just before his death, in Paris in November, Negrin told his housekeeper to 
turn the papers over to the Franco government. 

With proof in hand, the Spaniards approached the Russians again. They 
presented photographic copies of the receipt. Ambassador Vinogradov promised 
to forward. the photographic copies to Moscow. That was nearly 3 months ago. 
The Spaniards are still awaiting a reply. 
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APPEAL TO U. N. 


The Spanish Government is prepared for long negotiations with the Russians. 
But if direct talks don’t bring the gold back, Madrid probably will appeal to the 
International Court or the United Nations to get action. Spain badly needs the 
half billion dollars’ worth of gold. Franco’s government is hard up for cash right 
now, and the gold would be a windfall equal to all the United States aid Spain 
has received since World War II. 

The Spaniards have told the Russians they will not make any deals to get their 
gold. owever, veteran diplomats wouldn’t be surprised to see a Soviet embassy 
in Madrid, once the gold is back in the Bank of Spain. 

The Russians would like access to Spanish strategic materials. They would 
like diplomatic cover for espionage against the United States bases. They want 
to get into the country to launch underground anti-Franco propaganda at a time 
when economic difficulties, strikes and student unrest are plaguing Spain and 
political troubles about the succession to Franco are beginning to appear. 


FOR MOSCOW: A WEAPON 


In the Spanish gold it took for ‘‘safekeeping’’ 20 years ago, the Soviet Union 
figures it holds a powerful weapon for prying its way into Madrid. 
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